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“ The Handbook of Specifications.” 


ANY have laughed over the 
extracts from a specification 
printed in our last number, 
which told the contractors 
to provide “for a good sort 
of engine, as big as we are 
likely to want,’ and to 
supply as much pipe as is 
needed “to make the place 
comfortable,” and probably 
thought that the wide esti- 
mating, of which examples 
are occasionally seen, is 
the result, in some cases, 
of loose specifying, — that 
“blind builders ” were born 
of “dumb architects.” The 
specification to which atten- 
tion was drawn was not 
more ridiculously insuffi- 
cient than some we have 
seen ; and it is quite time 
that the rod was applied to 
those who thus improperly 

perform their duties, whether 
through want of knowledge or 

a latent feeling that advantage 

may result from vagueness. 

That this is not the way, how- 

H‘'@ _ ever, in which established and 

properly educated architects write their speci- 

fications, may be seen in the two volumes re- 
cently issued by Professor Donaldson.* In these 
twovolumes of 1,100 pages (together), forty-four 

a, of executed works are given, in- 

cluding the specifications for parts of the new 

Houses of Parliament, by Sir Charles Barry, 
and for the new Royal Exchange, by Mr. 

Tite, M.P. The latter, in particular, is a very 
complete and remarkable document. It em- 
bodies, to a t extent, as Mr. Donaldson 
mentions, “the bill of quantities with the 
description of the works,” and occupies more 

than 100 printed pages. The contract specifi- 
cations and correspondence connected with 
the erection of the Houses of Parliament 

occupy eighty-two pages, and are accompanied 


Paris (MM. Armand, Hittorff, Pellechet, & 
Rohault de Fleury, architects.) The last isa 
very elaborate composition, occupying seventy 
pages. The majority of the specifications have 
illustrations in the shape of elevations and 
plans ; but these, for the most yr are not 
executed in a worthy manner,—in 

them are positively discreditable to a book of 
cost and character. It is evident that the 
author has not had control in this department. 

In the introductory address the author 
alludes to the intention which was first enter- 
tained of reprinting the volume of specifica- 
tions by Mr. Alfred Bartholomew, now out of 
print, and says,— 

** But the state of science connected with construction 
has made large advances. Vast experience has been 
brought into play by the great engineering and architec- 
tural works which have been carried out during the last 
twenty years; a period rich in important improvements 
introduced by men of extraordinary capacity, skill, and 
experience, who have been engaged in operations of the 
first magnitude. It was felt also, that the preliminary 
matter of Bartholomew’s specifications is now out of 
date ; that the errors of taste and construction therein 
alluded to are confined to the inferior practitioner; and 
such a revolution has been effected in various operations, 
that the professional man required awork more in accord- 


ance with the improvements of the age and the actual 
state of construction at the present time.”’ 


We are most glad to have the present work. 
It is valuable as a record, and more valuable still 
as a book of precedents : nevertheless, we shall 
be rejoiced to see a reprint of Bartholomew's 
book, or at all events great part of it. It is full 
of valuable observations and advice,—advice 
which, so far from being “ out of date,” is still 
much needed. It may be, as Mr. Donaldson 
says, that “ the errors of taste and construction 
therein alluded to are confined to the inferior 
practitioner,” but so many structures are raised 
under the inferior practitioner, or under no 
iar eng at all, that bad building—infamous 

uilding—is to be seen everywhere. Much of 
what Bartholomew says will never be out of 
date, and should never be lost sight of. His 
skeleton specifications, too, paragraphed, with 
side-headings and an elaborate index, afford 
great facilities for easy reference. In fact, we 
have no hesitation in asserting that it is one of 
the most valuable works that can be placed in 
the hands of the young architect. We say 
this of course in no disparagement of the new 
work before us, to the usefulness of which we 
have already borne strong testimony. 
At the commencement Mr. Donaldson gives 
some suggestions on the Principles of drawing 
up a specification ; a skelcton specification for 
erecting a building ; hints for specification of 





with a plan of the principal floor. Some of! 
the ‘endins for the work here given include 
lists of prices. 
Amongst the ether known buildings, the | 
ere of which are given, are the Wilt- | 
shire Lunatic Asylum (Wyatt & Brandon); 
Tothill-fields Prison (R. Abraham) ; the City | 
Prison, Holloway (Bunning) ; the High School, | 
Edinburgh (Hamilton); Clothworkers’ Hall, | 
London (Angell) ; Wellington College, Sand-| 
hurst (J. Shaw); houses in Grosvenor-square, 
and elsewhere ; St. George’s Church, Don- 
caster (Scott); several works of smaller size 
by the author, including Messrs. Shaw’s ware- 
house, in Fetter-lane, a very successful cleva- 
tion ; the ecuntionpen-Tyne railway sta- 
tion (J. Dobson); new Westminster Brid 
(Page) ; the High-level Bridge, Newcastle (R. 
Stephenson); various works on the Great 
Northern Railway (Brydone); and one French 
specification for houses in the Rue de Rivoli, 


* “ Handbook of Specifications : or, Practical Guide to 
the Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, and Builder, in Drawing 
oF Spceieotions and Contracts for Works and Construc- 

8. Illustrated by Precedents of Buildings actually 
executed the following eminent Architects and En- 
rs:—R. Abraham, 8S. Angell, H. Baker, Sir C. Barry, 

. Ww. ‘done, C.E., J. B. Bunning, T. Cundy, J. Dobson 

New ); B. Ferrey, T. Hamilton, Hittorn, Locke & 

» engineers ; G. Mair, H. Mawley,T. Page, C.E., 
G. G. Scott, J. Shaw, James Simpson, ©.E., Robert 
8 » C.E., Y. Thomason (Birmingham); W. 
Tite, M.P., T. H. Wyatt. Preceded by a Preliminary 
Essay, Forms of 8 cations and Contracts, &c., &ec., 
and explained by numerous Illustrations. B \. 
Donaldson, Ph.D., Architect, Professor of Architecture 
and i University Coll., London, M.1.B.A. 
Correspondent of the Institate of France, Member of 
various Academies of Fine Arts. With a 
Review of the Law of Contracts, and of the Responsi- 
bilities of Architects, Engineers, and Builders. By W. 
Cunningham Glen, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, author of various legal works.” London: Atchley & 





| competitions. 





Co., 106, Great Russell-street, 





dilapidations ; a model contract ; general con- 
ditions of contract for engineering work (drawn 
up by Mr. James Simpson); model forms of 
terms for letting building grounds (why does 
he describe the houses in this as “ first-rates ” 
and “ second-rates,” terms which have now no 
precise meaning /); notes on the mode of esti- 
mating the probable cost of a building by the 
cubical contents ; and some observations on 
We give his notes as to valua- 
tion by cubical contents :— 


** Measure from the bottom of the brick or stone foot- 
ings of the walls to half way up the roof, and this will 
give the dimension of the height. 

This should be multiplied by the superficial area, in- 
cluding all the walls. 

The cubical contents so produced are multiplied by the 
sum, per foot cube, which it is supposed would be proper 
for the class of building to be estimated. The amount 
will be the probable cost, exclusive of fittings, which will 
of course vary according to the taste and requirements of 
the occupier. 

Whenever a house, mansion, or other building has 
attached or detached offices, each erection must be taken 
and priced separately, according to the rate to which 
it properly belongs. 

A dwelling-house in London of the third rate or class, 
and plain country lodges, may be assumed to be worth 
5d. or 6d. per foot. 

An ordinary dwelling-house of the second rate or class 
may be supposed to be worth 7d. per foot cube. 

A first-class dwelling-house may be supposed to be 
worth 2d. or 3d. per foot more, it being presumed that the 
construction is more solid, and the finishings ofa superior 
character. 

A building such as a nobleman’s house, or club-house, 
with stone elevation and internal finishings of a high 
class, may be taken at from about Is. to Is. 3d. per foot. 

The above may be supposed to apply to town houses ; 
but villas and detached country-h » having all the 
parts of an architectural character and no party-walls, 
may be taken at 1d. or 2d. per foot more, according to the 
difference of style and finishing. 

In the case of any superior materials being employed, 
or of any decorations of a high sculptural class of art 
being introduced, a special sum of so many hundreds or 
thousands of pounds must be put down fm addition. 





lated at that figure ; but, if the finishings be expensive or 
| fanciful, it may be increased to 1d. per foot more. 
Workhouses, hospitals, warehouses, schools, and such- 
like buildings, having large internal spaces and few 
| divisions, and with the architecture of a simple and sub- 
| Stantial character, in brickwork, may be taken at from 
| 4d. to 6d. per foot cube. Lunatic asylums and prisons, 
| requiring more special provisions, and subdivisions, 


eed. some of | WOUld be somewhat more expensive than ordinary build- 
, 


ings of this class. 

| Churches, chapels, or large rooms or halls for meetings 
| of large assemblies, may be considered to be worth 6d. 
| per foot cube: if, however, a tower or spire be added to 
the church, a distinct sum must be allowed for it. A 
Gothic tower of brick, faced with Kentish rag and with 
Bath stone dressings, and surmounted by a spire, rising 
to a height of 100 feet, would cost about 800/. or 1,000/., 
or if rising to a height of 130 or 150 feet might reach 
1,500%. or 2,0001."” 

About 140 pages of the second volume are 
appropriated to an exposition of the Law in 
relation to the legal liabilities of engineers, 
architects, contractors, and builders, by Mr. 
W. Cunningham Glen, barrister-at-law ; in- 
tended rather for these persons than for the 
legal practitioner. This part of the work 
treats of—1. Contracts generally ; 2. Contracts 
with corporations ; 3. Extra works ; 4. Party 
walls and injuries to buildings; 5. Arbitra- 
tions ; 6. The relation of architects and sur- 
veyors to employers; 7. The liability of con- 
tractors for damage done to works ; 8. The 
liability of masters for injuries to servants in 
the course of their employment, and other per- 
sons ; 9. Differences between masters and work- 
men ; 10. Combinations of masters and of work- 
men, strikes, &c. ; and, 11. The Truck System. 
No. 6, headed “ The Relation of Architects 
and Surveyors to Employers,” requires fuller 
treatment: it scarcely touches the subject. 
The chapter on Contracts with Corporations, 
and that on Extra Works, are valuable. Suffice 
it, in conclusion, to say in words, what our 
readers will have gathered for themselves from 
the particulars we have given, that Donaldson’s 
Handbook of Specifications must be bought 
by all architects. 











LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


On Thursday, 26th of January, Mr. Sidney Smirke, 
R.A., delivered the following lecture at the Royal Academy, 
before a numerous audience :— 

My distinguished colleague and coadjutor, Mr. Scott, two 
years since, addressed to you some interesting remarks on 
the transitional style that intervened between the 
Romanesque and Pointed styles of architecture, and 
noticed the peculiarly productive energy that appeared to 
have characterised the efforts of the artists who were then 
engaged in revising and moulding the forms of existing 
architecture, and laying the foundations of a new manner 
of building, which ultimately settled down into the 
regular, consistent, and beautiful style designated by later 
artists as the Gothic style. There is another very analogous 
period in the history of our art to which | wish now 
to invite your attention. Throughout that history no 
epoch appears to me more interesting and important than 
the Early Renaissance, or that which was marked by the 
first abandonment of this Medizeval style. The Medizval 
style retained its beauty and consistency in Europe for 
about a century and a half. Between the years 1200 and 
1350 European architecture was constantly enriched with 
buildings which have ever since been deservedly accounted 
the boast and glory of ourart. At about this last date 
commences a downward course, that facilis decensus 
which is the natural, and, perhaps, inevitable, tendency 
of so many human inventions. At Milan, Nuremburg, 
Rouen, and elsewhere, we have to lament the degradation 
of styles which, though not without many claims to our 
admiration, displayed itself in a profuseness of ornament, 
indicating in its execution a greater solicitude about the 
quantity than the quality of the ornamentation, and in an 
addiction to surprising novelties, and to those tours de 
force which prevailed in the later days of Gothic archi- 
tecture. The increasing pride and wealth of the Church, 
not content with the dignified moderation of earlier days, 
may have been one of the latent causes of this excess; or 
perhaps our art, in its excesses, was but obeying some 
great fundamental law of the human mind. It is not, 
however, my purpose here to enter upon such an inquiry. 
I have but to note the fact that a progressive 
of style certainly took place ; not, indeed, at a uniform 
rate, nor in the same manner t Europe, but 
still in a constant and very sensible > 

In England the style lost its stern grandeur of manner, 
but it lingered on and became frivolous, feeble, nerveless, 
and vapid. In France, as might be expected from the 
character of art in that country; it became exaggerated 
and even violent in its efforts at effect, and departed 

from the quiet dignity of former, better times. In 
Italy the style was strangled in its birth. Life throbbed 
nobly in its veins for a short time and threw out a few 
very brilliant scintillations; but in that classic land the 
style died away before it had time to reach a complete and 
consistent maturity ; and, as I shall have occasion here- 
after to remark, it became so adulterated by the com- 
mixture of generically different modes of art, that men 
like Montereau and Robert de Luzarches would hardly 
have admitted into their brotherhood such heterodox 
practitioners as Arnolpho or Giotto. 

In Germany, the deterioration of this style was marked 
by aberrations of taste equally extravagant, and the 
mason’s art, in the facile and dexterous hands of such men 
as Vischer and Ensinger, became a sort of legerdemain, 
such as we see it in the extraordinary works of those 
artists at Nuremberg and Ulm. 





The domestic offices may be taken at 4d. or 5d. per foot. 
Thus stable buildings of the ordinary class may be calcu- 


The Medieval style had reached this stage of its 
decadence, when one of those great revolutions com- 
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menced its course which form the epochs of our art, and 
which we are sometimes disposed to attribute to accident, 

because our powers of vision are too finite to let 
us perceive the true connection and sequence between 
causes and their effects. 

Various attempts have been made to account for the 
great change of style to which Iam about to advert. The 
irresistible power of the Turks drove out and scattered 
the remnants of the Greek people over Burope, and thus 
were sown the seeds of Classical art as well as of litera- 
ture, in the territories over which Medizeval art had been 

dominan 


. 


coasts of the Medit frag 

to be regarded first as the trophies of war and then as 
lessons and models of art. We must also bear in mind, 
when seeking for the causes of this great change, that 
the pride of ancestry will survive the wreck of fortune; 
and even in their darkest times, Italians never ceased to 
cherish the proud recollection that they were the lineal 
descendants of the dictators of the civilized world, Could 
they, then, regard the material relics of the world’s 
masters otherwise than with reverence and admiration, 
and ultimately with the desire to imitate them? At all 
events, whatever may have been the cause, or com- 
bination of causes, we find the first germs of the Renais- 
sance budding out in Central Italy as early as (perhaps 
earlier than) the middle of the fourteenth century. 

It is net for me to tarn aside from my own proper path 
in order to show you how a similar revival became con- 
temporaneousty ciscernible in the sister art of Sculpture. 
Vasari traces even to the early days of Nicholas Pisano 
the first dawning of a Classic taste, that master having, 
with especial ardour, studied at Pisa a certain fragment 
of antique sculpture which chanced to have been made to 
serve as a tomb in the cathedral there; a stady which no 
doubt materially modified not only his own style of 
design, but that of the great scheol of sculpture which 
he founded, and which subsequently exercised so im- 
portant an influence over the whole demain of art. I 
suppose it may fairly be inferred that it was in the Pisan 
schoo! that the light of the Renaissance first appeared. 
Those who are pleased to trace te imsignificant causes 
events of great moment may, perhaps, bid as pause and 
retiect, that ifa chance remnant of Class‘c art, like this, 
had been jost, or had happened to-escape the observation 
of NN. Pisano; or had there been no sculptor at Pisa 
capable of appreciating the valine of that marble, how 
widely different might have been the destinies of art! 
The marbie, however, did attract the notice of ‘this Pisan 
artist, and no doubt other similar fragments soon became 
the object of his interest and study. N. Pisano was then 
at the head of the most important schoel of art then 
existing in Europe, and his recognition of the merits of | 
this Classical relic may be said to have first awakened the 
attention of men to the study of the antique, and laid the 
foundation of that style of art which has been -charac- 
terized as the Ranaissance, or new birth of ancient 
genius. 

That this revival should spread itself from sculpture to 
architecture was inevitable, for at this time architecture 
and sculpture, as in the days of Phidias, were twin 
sisters, and the same minds conceived, and the same 
hands executed works in both arts. 

In architecture] design the result of this new light was 
at first a singular combination of Classic and Gothic 
details ; an intermixture which, commencing in sub- 
ordinate parts, gradually extended itself to the more 
material features of design. I think, indeed, it may be 
observed that all the great changes in style that mark 
the progress of our art, have in like manner become 
discernible first in the details rather than in the masses. 

it mnst be admitted that the architectare of Italy was 
well prepared for this change, for it had ever retamed a 
very perceptible trace of the Classical forms.and mode of 
design. Mt is true that close observers of Itelian mediseval 
art reeognize two varieties as contemp ly pre- 
valent, designated respectively by writersas la Gottica 
Ktaliana and la Gottica Fredesca, by which latter term 
they meant to describe a style, still traceable ina few sur. 
viving examples, very nearly allicd to the Gothic, with 
which we, in the north of Europe, are most familiar, 
while the former described an indig iety of 
Gothic. Of these, the one exhibited more unity and 
sistency of character, while the other was disti 
by its greater delicacy and variety of detail. But besides | 
the revival of Classical types, which would naturally | 
Operate to modify Italian medizval art, there was the im. | 
portant element of climate, which must have exercised its | 
influence on the Italian manner, ing it to deviate | 
widely from the type of its northern congener. The | 
highly-pitched roofs, suggested by the requizements of | 
Climate to the Feutonic nations, were out cf in the 
genial south, and were totally at variance with the obtuse 
pediments which had been transmitted tothem by ancient 
tradition, and examples of which must ever have been 
extant before their eyes. These discordant elements had 
per agp yr Her is reason to believe that if | 

comporite style, result of antagonistic principles, 
had been aliowed to continue undisturbed by external 
Causes, it would, in the hands of such esthetic genius as 
then abounded in Italy, have developed itself into a per- 
fect unity of character, and have probably rendered this 
Italian variety of mediaval architecture one of the most 
admirabie of all the varieties of the Gothic style. 

Such, however, was not to be the fate of architecture 
a8 I have staed, and in the manner I have described, 
new phase wes given to all the arts of design ; and 
eh one Cant, Sine CNAS LS OR 

weneit fresh in> pirations ™m reanimated vestiges 
of Greek aud Roman art. | 
it ss very interesting to watch the rise of the coming | 
style, and to record its progressive advances. 

As far as 1 know, the public building called the Loggia | 
dei Signori,in Florence, is the earliest exampiein Europe, | 
of a tendency to return to the ancient Classic types. It is 
a building too famiierly known to ali here to need from 
me any description: although strongly tinctured with a 
feeling of the Renaissance, it is yet a curious specimen of 
the transitional state of the art. The date assigned to 
this Loggia by Vasari is 1355; its author, Andrea 

) Although 500 years have passed since its erec- 
tion, the work stands but little impaired by time, bearing 
testimony at once to the fine taste and great coastractive 
ability of Orcagna. It may be seen reproduced with great 
apparent accuracy in the Maximilian Strasse at Manich. 

That to the genius of Orcagna may be traced the 
earliest efforts to strike out a new path may be inferred 
from the fact that his earlier works are peculiarly Gothic, 
if, indeed, that can be correctly said of any Italian Gothic. 
Such is the character of the beautiful votive chapel in 

Florence, known as the Or San Michele, the conception 














con- 











and elaboration of which was to truly a labour of 
love ; yet we perceive in it exclusively the canopied heads 
and slender spiral shafts, as well as the cusped arches and 


merit of being among the earliest pioneers © 

His great genius enabled him to perceive that there was 
a region of art to be explored, more nearly allied to nature 
than that a= which had then prevailed for 


e Pisani and Giotto had, it is true, already 
q loosened 


Orcagna had evident4y become alive to the dignity 
works of ancient Rame; but Brunelleschi realized the 
aspirations of his predecessors ; and by the time he had 
closed his career, in 1446, the 
been effected, and the new style firmly established, at 
least in his own country. 

The onward movement, however, was not that of any 
one individual, but of the spirit of the age. Neither was 
it, as we have seen, effected abruptly ; for there is gene- 
ralty a vis inertia in‘art which is not easily overcome, but 
yields reluctantly to change, so that new styles have ever 
been the result ofa slow parturition. Influenced perhaps, 
by some accidental discovery (and such was the Greek 
tomb seen by Nichola Pisano, and the antique arabesques 
exhibited to Raffaelle), an original genius, so influenced, 
gives birth ‘to some new conception: the same intellec 
tual powers which enabted ‘him to realize this conception, 
enable ‘him also ‘to clothe it with those charms which 
secure for it popular ‘applause : a herd of imitators follow 
Close beltiind, and perchance, among them one appears 
who is able'to improve upon the ideasof his predecessor, 
and thus a fresh attvance is mate. 

It isso that extensive and important changes in the 


whole face of art may ‘be brought about, gradually and | 
without any such coups de main as those by which revo. | 


lutions in the pelitical world are sometimes effected. 
Almost contemporaneously with Orcagna’s work, other 


faint indications may be observed of the approaching | 


change, especially in Florence. 

In the fresco decorations by Taddeo and Memmi of the 
Capelia dei Spagnuoli, in the church of S. Maria Novella, 
of the date of about 2350, the early germs of the new 
style may be detected. At San Miniato, which dates from 
the latter end of the fourteenth century, may be seen 
very characteristic illustrations of that ambiguous state 


of art, where the forms oscillate, as it were, between the | 
past and the future; the hard, angular lines suggestive | 
of the early mosaic work of Medizeval times, being imter- | 


mixed with raffied foliage of qnite Roman character. 

In the painted windows of the cathedral at Florence, 
stated to have been executed in 1434, by Dominico Gam- 
bassi, we still trace-a strange intermixture of the Pointed 
and the Renaissance feeling ; where gabled canopies, 
crocketed pediments, and other Middle Age forms occur 
with panellings and mouldings belonging to the Revived 
style. The same mixture occurs at the church of Sta. 
Croce, bearing a date early in the fifteenth century, where 
the Virgin is represented sitting on a throne designed 
under the influence of ‘the Renaissance, m immediate 
juxtaposition with decorations unequivocally Gothic. 

Again, the silver altarpiece preserved in the cathedral 
at Florence, which was commenced in 1366, and not 
finished till 1477, is perhaps im-itself an epitome of the his- 
tory of the revival of Classic architecture ; for whilst its 
leading features are strictly and perfectly Gothic, there is 
represented upon it columnar and arcaded interior archi- 
tecture as completely classicalas any design of the six- 
teenth century. 

The frescoes of Benozzo-Gozzoli, in the Campo Sto at 
Pisa, afford also many curious examples of this Early 
Renaissance ; and among the drawings belonging to her 
Majesty is a remarkable evidence of the ambiguous state 
of the arts of design at this period, ina delicately executed 
drawing by Fra Giovanni da Fiesoli, who died in 1455, 
where a statue is placed in a niche of pure Renaissance, 
surmounted bya foliated and crocketed canopy of strictly 
Mediveval character. 

It would be easy to multiply examples of the same 
transitional character, and I would point it out to you as 


| an interesting and profitable study to search through the 


artistic works of the period, and to compare the produc- 
tions of those who adhered to thetraditional style of their 
immediate forefathers, with those of more enterprising 
genius who at this stirring period were in eager pursuit 
of the discovery of new sources cf beauty. 

I aay that this would be, if wisely conducted, a profit- 
able, as well as interesting stady; for we may ce 
derive some valuable suggestions for our own guidance. 

It is impossible not to perceive that at the present day 
our art is in a similar, transitional state: we, also, are 
dissatisfied with the present : we, also, are averse to tread 
in the footsteps of our fathers, and are pressing forward 
in pursuit of untredden of esthetic excellence. 

Upon the wisdom with which our present onward course 
may be the right spirit in which our present 
studies are pursued, must mainly depend the result of 
ultimate success or failure. 

The enthusiastic and labour-loving artists of the fif- 
teenth suceceded in creating a style which must 
unquestionably be regarded as one of the most successful 
emanations of architectural genius that the world has yet 


seen. 

Let us hope that the of the present genera- 
tion may be rewarded by a like measure of success. But 
in this hope, let us not be forgetful of the perils 
that beset our future. The pursuit of mere novelty is not 
more likely to produce effective and striking results than 
to betray us into ble failures. 

There is also a spirit of partizanship abroad, even in the 
ee and amidst opposing theories of zsthesis, 

of 


opinions on the 
the various known styles of art for modern 
architecture stands, indeed, in a critical position, and 
i and taste, 
Bet i 





many respects, original style which I have selected as the 
su of my present address had ; 


special its 
highest development. 

As Italy was the earliest, so also it may be saifto have 
been the most successful, among European States, in the 
cultivation of the revived style, and to the present day 
Italy most abounds in fine examples of it. Venice isa 
rich treasury of examples of the renascent art, and it 
happens that this epoch was coincident with, perhaps, 
the most flourishing and pre-eminent period of Venetian 
history. 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century, that Re- 

loftiest elevation. Her subsequent 


great revolution in art had | the 





painted and vermeiled with golde, 

furnished with stuffe. ‘To be short, it is the most 
triumphant citie that ever 1 saw, and where amibasenfors 
|and strangers are mest ny Soe 
commonwealth best governed, and most devately 


Such was the Frenchman's opinion of Venice at the 
period of which 1 am speaking, and we can well under- 
stand that ‘the observant courtier, whose eye wes accus- 

frowning and fortified medieval dwellings of 
the nerth, must have been struck with surprise and 
| admiration by the magnificent and festive architecture of 
the Gran Canate 


To those whoare not: acquainted with Venice, 
the great work of Cicoguara, the many readily acces- 
sible photographic representations of its buildings are well 

to give an idea of their singular, yet graceful 


Other northern states of Italy also are rich in examples 
| of the-style. ‘One of the most conspicuous of these, as, 
| indeed, it is one of the most remarkable buildings in 
| Italy, is the*Certosa, or Carthusian Monastery, at Pavia: 
la building more laboriously ornamented can hardly be 

pointed out. lam bound ‘to admit that the style which 
|at present occupies my attention is amenable to the 
| charge of being occasionally over ornate; and I should 
| be ill performing what I believe to be my duty here, were 
| Ito give ment to that:sin\which so easily besets 
| @ practitioner in our art, of in the excessive 
enrichment of details. There is, perhaps, nothing 
architectural art which demands ‘the exercise of more 
judgment and discretion than in determining when to 
ornament, and when to abstain from ornament. 

If I might be allowed to draw an analogy between 
Architecture and Literatare, 1 would say, to 
a building destined for serious er solemn purposes 
an.excess of frivolous decorations is like writing @ 
paper in verse. There are subjects which 1 think can 
only be treated of in prose, whilst 
very nature to invite the florid and figurative expressions 
of poetry. Nothing can be more charming than ‘these 
ornamental attractions when fitly applied ; nothing more 
obtrusive and offensive when inoppertumely introdaced. 

I admit, therefore, readily, the viciousness of ornament 
in the very remarkable building just adverted to. But, 
even in all its redundancy apa ae excess, — 
is an elegance of manner ility ©! w 
disarms the critic—an excess almost  csemattie Sorte 
beauty ; and whatever censure it oe us to pro- 
nounce upon it, it mast widely differ frem the condemnation 
to be pronounced upon the equally overloaded and inap- 
propriate ornamentation of some buildings in the later 
Gothic style. If, for example, we turn to Henry VIl.’s 
chapel, we see excessive surface decoration 
the most monotonous effect—a fatiguing reiteration 
the same ummeaning forms of ‘the same frivolous orna- 
ments, whilst at this Certosa at Pavia we are charmed by 

4 — by the richest fancy, 


standing their eminent individeal beauty 
details of this building are excessive; but to the student 
they are, indeed, a mineof wealth. There 


hasten to revert to the more of my | refer 
é legitimate subject y 


The genius of Italy, at the period to which I have been 
adverting, had been rekindled into such ardent life, and 
eget meng = had see ar amarante 7 
nary activity, that a surpri rapid progress was made 
in all the arts of design; and by the close of the four- 
teenth century we find the new style, in Decorative style, 
at least, nearly emancipated from the stiff and conven- 
tional forms of the preceding centuries. Yet there was a 
long period of conflict; for it was not until near the 
middle of the fifteenth century that the graceful, and, in 





more simple or severe. 
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deur, the Mae character at which its noble builder was 
to aim, should be the object of their 


The Pitti Palace, for the most part by Brunelieschi, the 
Strozzi Palace, and the Ricardi, by Michelozzi, are all 
most characteristic examples of this date, wherein a mas- 
culine severity and a ponderous breath of style, making 
each house look like, and, indeed, be easily convertible 
into, a fortress, are tempered: by an elegance of prepor- 
tion and a beauty of detail which well justify their being 
classed with those works on which is founded the claim 
of Florence to be entitled the Athens of Italy. 

Reme, too, although not so rich as Florence or Venice 
in quatro-cento architecture, bears testimony to the 
artistic excellence of the age of which I treat. I am en- 
titled to claim Bramante as one of the worthies of the 
fifteenth century, although his career did not terminate 
till the year 1515. He had the good fortune to enjoy 


and northern Italy produce pure and very plastic clays in | as architecture and painting, is indeed truly surprising, 
great abundance, and of these clays the ancient Roman | when we reflect on the scanty means of educa- 
artists bad very largely availed themselves, as the Etrus- | tion accessible at that early period. 
can people had done before them. At the present day The Medici, it is true, by their enlightened munificence, 
most of the public museums in Europe are rich in speci- at this period, founded, at Plorence, an incipient 
mens of these early fictile works. It was here also that | academy, and’ afforded facilities for instruction which 
the art of modelling and burning these clays became bore ample fruit, but there was certainly little or no 
agahy assiduously studied at the period at which we are systematic teaching; no great public galleries existed, 
treating. ner even any very considerable private coliections of art 
{ think that this art- exercised a powerful | where a student might, as in these days, see spread 
influence om the style of design which prevailed at this | before him the accumulated labours of excellence. 
pertod. It seems probabie and natural that to the exten- | Scanty, too, was the literature of art: very few indeed 
sive use of this material in ornamental objects may be | were the written treatises on it: printing itself was a 
attribated in great e that minut of detail, | novelty, and engraving in its earliest infancy. 
and, ionaily, that faintness of relief and absence of | In truth, each man had to hew out his own course ; yet 
any forcibie lights and shadews, which may be regarded | strange imdeed it is, these very self-instracted men, 
among the usually distinguishing peculiarities in design | whose path was so painful and so beset by difficulties, 
of this age. At no time, before or since, has this use of are to this day our masters; and have ever since been 
terra-cotta im architectural ornamentation been resorted tke shining lights by which our own course is daily 
te so extensively, or with so refined a taste, as at the guided. 
period under our consideration ; nor have the appliances of | To a few of the more familiar and eminent examples of 
modern skill and art been hitherto successfal in repro. | this surprising versatility of talent I cannot refrain from 
ducing terra-cotta work so marvellously finished as we | briefly adverting. 
find it at the Certosa of the Pavia, which I have already Going back to a previous age, we find in Giotto, a 
mentioned. painter producing prodigies of grace and beauty in the 
I must not here pass by the nameof Luca della Robbia, | Campo Santo, at Assissi, at Padua, and elsewlrere, and 
who, about the middie of this century (1400—148!), | Contributing mainly to liberate painting from the conven- 
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papal favour at a time when his art was in highest appre- | rendered his name eminent above all others in this beau- 

. A natural tendency towards the purity of the | tiful art-manuiacture. The glazed and coloured terra- 
new school appears in Bramante’s works: his palace of | cottas from his hand, and emanating from his school, 
the Canceliaria is a work full of that particular kind of form an important epoch im art. There is a breadth—I 
beauty which belongs to the architecture of the fifteenth | Might say grandeur—in the treatment of foliage in some 


tionalities of Gothic art ; and, at the same time, an archi- 
tect, erecting a tower which has ever been regarded as 
one of the most remarkable architectural monuments in 
Europe, and one of the great landmarks of our art. 

In Andrea Orcagna, another most remarkabie genius, a 





centary. But his study of Roman antiquities had been so 
enthusiastic, that his style became latterly more regularly 
ic or columnar, and, 
3 although, 
, 


somewhat less 


inf 


was shortly to follow. Whether originated by Bra- 
mante I know not, but certainly, about the close of the 
period of which I am treating, a passion arose for that 
union of columns and arches, after the example of the 


and other 
columned arcades a leading character of Italian arehi- 


This style of the Renaissance, or, more properly, this 
style of the transitional period that more immediately 


of Marcellus, the Coliseum, the Villa of Mzecenas, | 
ancient remains, which ultimately rendered | 


| of these works en of ali the admiration which has | worker in metals, we recognize at once a painter who 
| been bestowed uponthem. These qualities you happily | executed excellent frescoes in the Campo Santo, and an 
| have now the means of studying in the Muscum at Ken- | accomplished architect, from whose design were erected 


as we see it in the loggia of the} sington, where many very fine examples have been re- | the Chapel of Or San Michele and the Loggia dei Signor 
it was always graceful and free from the licence | 


cently deposited. |in Florence, the tormer exhibiting a model of perfect 
The practice of casting and working in bronze and | masonic construction: the latter a work which, as I have 
other metals, which was now actively cultivated, may | already intimated, by originality of design, paved the way 
also have had an important influence upon decorative de- | to a great revolution in architecture. 
| Sign at this period. It is tothe perfection to which work- was the architect of a dome in many re- 
ing in metal had attained that the world owes the cele. | spects the most remarkable in the world, not only for its 
brated Florentine doors of Ghiberti. That wonderfel work | beautiful form, but fur the wonderful constructive 
cannot certainly be said to be wanting in ample force of | with which it was erected ; yet as a sculptor he excelled 
light and shadow; but the most striking character of its | even his master, Donatello; and even im the practical 
execution is that of exquisite delicacy, such as might be | execution of tarsia work, is considered by Cicognara to 
expected from a training in the workshop of a goldsmith, | have exceeded ail others. Alberti, another arctutect of 








the full establishment of renascent art, although yet retaining that pre-eminent breadth of manner which 
never reached a perfectly homogeneous and consistent | marks the consummate artist. 
- tending, as it did, sometimes towards a redundancy} Jn adverting to these beautiful doors, I would call your 
decoration, and sometimes to a dry absence of it, de- | attention to the evidence they offer of the great progress 
serves on every account your careful ~tudy. | that had then been made in perfecting the new style. In 
It must be admitted that, notwithstanding the great them scarcely a trace is left of a Medieval spirit, either 
beauty of execution that frequently characterises the | in the design or in the mode of finish. The variety of 
details of the transitional period, there is a certain quaint- | effect produced in that work by the alternations of high 
ness, and an occasional want of keeping, very perceptible ; | and low relief was a refinement almost unknown to the 
yet it is undeniable that the fine zsthetic genius of Italy | ornamentalists of the previous age and style. 
vindicates itself in a very marked way by the individual| We happen to have particular means of justly making 
beauty of these details, even when there is little else but | this comparison, for in the very building at Florence to 
these details to admire. ___ | which this door belongs, Andrea Pisano, the most accom- 
It must in candoar be admitted, also, that in the earlier | plished artist of the previous century, had already exe- 
stages of this style, our art, like the sister arts, may be cuted a bronze door of very similar design. In the 
chargeable with the fault of being what critics cali dry | Museum at Kensington, casts from both of these doors are 
and hard—terms borrowed from Italian writers, and | now tobe seen, and they afford a remarkable evidence of 
a formality of manner, a tendency to/the relative degrees of perfection which the sculptor’s 
angularity and rigidity in the drawing, and an abseuce of | art had reached at their respective dates. It is probable 
g lines in the details. The earlier masters of this | that each of them represents the highest perfection of art 
mey be amenable, occasionally, to this criticiem, | belonging to the period of its execution. No work ofthe 
defects were speedily remedied. In foliage and | fourteenth century known to us is superior to that of 
enrichments, Ghiberti, by his example, entirely | Andrea Pisano, who, as Vasari tells us, was employed on 
the best quatro-centists from this charge ; whilst | this work as being considered the most able, practised, 
Bramante, and others, were as graceful in their | and judicious master, not of Tuscany only, but of all 
Rs as the severest critics could desire. | Italy ; and certainly the fifteenth century could not have 
look to the works of the succeeding age | produced a work of higher excelleuce than that of 
that the inordinate anxiety to escape the | Ghiberti’s. Hence we have, as it seems to me, a most 
ess and hardness led soon to opposite and | striking proof of the wonderful advance made by the art 
: masonry lost its proper character, and during tue interval which elapsed between the dates of 
way that led to those follies and enormi- | these two doors. 
brought so great discredit on the so-called; To advert, however, summarily to all the examples still 
| remaining in Italy of this style of ornamental art would 
its defects the style of the early Renaissance engage us far too long. But I would call your special 
disfigured by none of those solecisms which crept attention to, and urge your most careful study of, the 
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| singular refinement, of whose Church of San Francesco, 
at Rimini, Vasari has said that “it is, beyond dispute, 
one of the most renowned temples in Italy,” was also 
both asculptor and a painter of no ordinary merit. 
| Miehelozzi attained great excellence as a sculptor, un- 
| der the tuition of both Ghiberti and Donatello, distin- 
| guishing himself by important works of sculpture, exe- 
| cuted both in marble aud bronze, whilst, as an architect, 
he produced some of the most remarkable palaces of the 
quatro-cento epoch. 

It is needless for me to extend the list, which would 
indeed be a very long one, and would comprise the names 
of Raffaelle, of Leonardo da Vinci, and M. Angelo. When 
we estimate the amount of patient labour, extended over 
many years, that we usually find necessary m order to ac- 
quire—! will not say excellence, but even common faci- 
lity of execution in any one branch of the fine arts, one 
feels dismayed and humiliated by these numerous instances 
of versatility of genius, at the brilliant epech to which I 
am adverting. 

A question may here occur to you suggested by this 

If this union of varied skill and science was 
practicable in the fifteenth century, are we toregard it as 
an impossible phenomenon in the nineteenth century * 
What artists were able to effect under the influence of an 
Italian sun, are we to suppose denied tous, the denizens 
of the mederate temperature, and more invigorating 
climate, of our own fatherland? I am far from helding 
that these inquiries are incapable of a favourable solution 
even in these latter days; yet I can by no means counsel 
you to entertain the vain hope of rivalling the extraor- 
dimary men whom I have named, in the universality of 
their excellence ; or to apply your industry to so wide and 
various a um of artistic stady: such an attempt 
would be far more liable to lead to a flimsy and super- 





practice at ewhat later date. Entablatures are style, as we see it in the works of the great school founded 
en, an@ pediments, perhaps never. I cannot; by Ghiberti and his renowned successor, Benvenuto | 
an instance of the truncated iment, that Cellini. 1 believe it to be no exaggeration, whatever, to | 
anomalous absurdity which subsequently obtained such say that the genius of these two men, by the schools they | 
inordinate and undeserved favour. | formed, and by the example they set, gave birthtothe most | 
Itis true that indications of thisanomaly occur, although | beautiful idea of ornamentation that the wit and taste of | 
with extreme rarity, among the frescoes of this early date, | man have ever yet conceived. j 
but I fear that it is to no less high an authority than that In considering the artist-life of the great masters in | 
of M. Angelo that we are indebted for the practical | whom the period under our consideration was so fertile, 
masonic execution of that unjustifiable outrage on good no fact more remarkable presents itself than the versa- | 
sense, a broken pediment. ; | tility of their talents: we can name few distinguished | 
His wonderful genius was certainly more conspicuous men of that time who did not cultivate successfully at | 
in sculpture and in painting than in our art, and I think least two, and not unfrequently all the three principal arts | 
that we must admit that his feelings as a sculptor predomi- of design. 
nated over his sense of propriety as an architect, when in | This mastery over the difficulties of art could hardly 
the of which the emblematic figures of Night | be accomplished, but by a constantly sustained enthu- 
and Morning form the features, he ventared to | siasm, united to antiring mental and physical labour, a 
set before the eyes of his admiring countrymen so dan. practical abandonment of their lives to what may be | 
gerous a precedent—a precedent for which we shall seek in j almost called an idolatry of art, which displays itself | 
vain among the works of the most approved models of the | throughout the career of these extraordinary men. Iam | 
fifteenth century, but one which was followed with un- | justified in so characterizing this entire devotion, by the | 
accuuntable zeal artists. The parsimonious | language of the greatest of them, M. Angelo, in those | 
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ficial knowledge (an evil above almost all others the most 
to be deprecated in the fine arts), than to any satisfactory 
result. But I would certainly urge you to let these 
notable examples induce in you a desire toemulate their 
indomitable devotion to their art, and an earnest convic. 
tion of the necessity of unremitting labour, in order to 
arrive at that amount of knowledge without which there 
can be no real excellence in any one art. 

We are told that Brunelieschi worked with his own 
hands in the fashioning of the stones which composed his 
beautiful structure at Florence; supplying models made 
by himself in wood or in wax, for the guidance of the 
masons and smiths. We find him watching himself the 
ovens wherein his bricks were burnt ; examining the clay 
and ing the concoction of the rude materials 
of his art. It may well be doubted, notwithstanding all 
his ssthetie genius, and all his high artistic acquirements, 
whether he would have attained the lofty position he now 
holds in the annals of art, had he disdained to submit to 
these plain, ordimary, practical, yet very important, 
operations. 

Look, too, at Giotto, of the preceding age, whe so 





by succeeding 
use of columns is also another marked peculiarity of the 
early Italian Renaissance. I feel much difficulty in point- 
ing to any colonnade, or even to any ordinary columnar 
portico belonging to this date. Small subordinate columns 
were no doubt abundantly in use, and very beautiful and 


touching lines which at the close of his long life he ad. | anxiously sought to secure the excellent workmanship ef. 
dressed to his friend, and in which he refers, not without | his great campanile, that he toiled over the construction 
a sentiment of sadness, to his own. of amodel so large, and so minutely elaborate : — — 
“ : separate stone of that vast structure is said to have beem 

Chel’arte aay ee individwally represented ; and this model he is reported, 


objects they were often carved into by them; 
orders were necessary the quatro-centists 
resorted to pilasters, which were almost always 
elaborately and delicately enriched on the surface. 
The prevalence of circular 


forms is another agreeable 
feature of this » The dome, under their hands, 


Vasari, who no doubt expresses the opinions prevalent 
among the artists of his brilliant epoch, thus expresses 
himseif:—“* No maa can become distinguished in any art 
whatever, who does not early begin to acquire the power 
of supporting heat, cold, hunger, thirst, and other dis- 


Hl 


by his faithful biographer, to have executed with his own 
hands. 

The records of art are full of similar instances well cal- 
culated to teach us that the greatest artists are ever the 
least chary of their toil, and that the greatest genius is 
also that which cheerfully submits to attend to the 


, a8 well as a more graceful 
than had ever been imparted to it by its Roman in 
pediments are highly ; 
cular medallions are of constant recurrence ; and circular- 
headed windows and niches were used to the almost 
general exclusion of square-headed openings or recesses. 
The peculiar glory, however, of the artists of the 
Renaissance was their exquisite treatment of foliage. 
By the common consent of all critics, from the time of 
Vasari to the present day, the works of Lorenzo Ghiberti 
and his school stand foremost among the productions of 
Fare Bo branch of art, and there can be no doubt 
the admirable taste of that master powerfully inftu- 
enced not only contemporary art, but the works of all 
The restoration of the almost lost 
art of working in terra-cotta belongs to the epoch now 
under our consideration. The alluvial plains of middle 





comforts; wherefore those persons deceive themselves 
altogether who suppose that while taking their ease, and 
surrounded by all the enjoyments of the world, they may 
still attaic. to honourable distinction; for it is not by 
sleeping, but by watching and labouring continually, that 
proficiency is attained, and reputation acquired.” 

This language expresses clearly enough the view taken 
by those earnest artists of the nature of the service which 
they conceived themselves bound te render to their art ; 
and truly it could have been no scanty measure of 
labour ; no niggardiy appropriation of spare hours,— 
hours redeemed from indolence or dissipation, or from 
unworthy pursuits,—that the great men of the Renais- 
sance could bave acquired their lasting tion. 

The knowledge so intimate and profound as that which 
was acquired by many of those men in two arts so widely 
differing both in their principles and in their general aim, 


minutest details. 

While thus dwelling on the ungrudging expenditure of 
labour which is due from all of as to our art, | hope | 
may not be considered wandering from my special and 
proper path, if I here touch upon the similar duty that the 
workman owes to our art—an art to which, by bis labour, 
he so largely contributes. The value of the architect's 
work depends so much on the merit of its execution, and 
that merit so much on the capacity of the workman to 
carry out with imtelligence and success the views of the 
architect, that it is impossible for us to be indifferent to 
the artistic education of these, our humble coadjators. 

A dae sense of the deficiencies of our workmen in this 
respect is of very recent growth. English workmen seem 
to have been for a long tyme in a kind of fool’s paracise, 
very well contented with their own accomplishments, and 
entirely ignorant of their relative position with reference 
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to the workmen of other countries. It is, 1 think, very 
doubtful whether, in practice, the constructive arts have 
not rather retrogressed than advanced in this country 
within the last quarter of a century. 

No doubt we owe much to science during that time, 
and many most important improvements have been in- 
troduced into the practice of building. New materials 
have been made available, and the principles of construc- 
tion have, perhaps, become theoretically better and more 
generally understood. But, notwithstanding these mo- 
dern aids and increased facilities, the building art has, in 
practice, I fear it must be said, at the present day, gene- 
rally deteriorated. 

I am well aware that this is not a fitting place to in- 
quire into the causes of this deterioration. It may be 
that our impatience to raise huge piles in the least pos- 
sible time precludes the exercise of that forethought and 
care without which no good work is done: it may be that 
in our struggle to reduce expenditure to its lowest level, 
we are tempted to run dangerous risks, to introduce 
erroneous principles of construction, and to encourage 
the employment of inferior, slovenly, and dishonest work. 
men. At all events, I apprehend that to urge the neces- 
sity of improving the art-education of workmen is by no 
means an inappropriate subject of exhortation within 
these walls. 

I am fully sensible of the efforts now, at length, being 
made to promote the art-education of the working classes ; 
efforts which are already bearing good fruit. To further 
these efforts, and to express my own humble conviction 
that upon the success of them will depend the advance- 
ment of our art in this country, is my only motive, and 
must be my apology for now touching on this subject. 

If we turn to the example of our nearest neighbours on 
the Continent, we shall find a far higher scale of qualifi- 
cation generally prevalent among workmen engaged on 
such works; a far more earnest struggling after excel- 
lence, and symptoms of a far more eager desire of self- 
education than is usually met with among our own 
artisans. 

I think it well to avail myself of this occasion to repeat 
to you the words, carefully translated, of a distinguished 
friend holding a high public appointment connected with 
the fine arts in France, whose position affords him 
peculiar facilities of observing the artistic condition of 
that class of workmen on whom the architect must de- 
pend for the just and truthful execution of his designs. 
My friend thus writes to me: ‘‘ With regard to our insti- 
tutions, it is but just tosay that for some years past much 
has been done to extend a taste for study among the 
working classes. There are, in various parts of Paris, 
gratuitous drawing schools, where are also taught arith- 
metic and geometry. At the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers there are various courses especially frequented 
by workmen, where very superior professors give them 
lessons on the application of the sciences to industry. 
All these establishments are open at such hours as will 
enable workmen to attend them after their ordinary day’s 
work, and these educational courses are much frequented 
and highly prized by them. 

French workmen, especially those who live in Paris, 
differ greatly in their habits, their manners, and their 
origin. Most of the stonecutters come from Normandy : 
they are an intelligent and prudent class of men, who love 
their work, and are ambitious to become not only tho- 
roughly acquainted with their business, but also to qualify 
themselves to undertake works on their own account. 
which they frequently succeed in doing. The carpenters 
are also a very intelligent class, although, perhaps, not 
quite of so steady a character as the stonecutters. Both 
classes, however, value highly the advantages of instruc- 
tion, and strive to acquire some knowledge, at least, of 
geometry and design. 

“They are, moreover, fond of travel, and, according to 
an ancient custom, they consider themselves bound to 
make a tour through their native country, and to visit a 
certain number of celebrated ancient works (such especi- 
ally as the Pont du Garde, and other similar monuments) 
before they can enter into fit companionship with their 
fellow workmen. 

That which French workmen abhor above all things is 
monotony in their labour: they are especially anxious to 
undertake some novel work, involving difficulty in its exe- 
cution. 

So, also, in the execution of public works, we often find 
men willing to receive Jower wages than they might obtain 
elsewhere, solely for the pleasure of doing something 
which is considered extraordinary or difficult. 

It has been observed that the workmen so engaged are 
never found to take part in émeutes: the deep interest 
which they feel in their daily work engrosses all their 
attention. It is ennui that gets them into evil ways.” 

Such are the very important observations of a gentle- 
man eminent for his profound knowledge of art, his exten- 
sive experience, and most reliable judgment. 

I would that those observations were applicable to the 
like classes in our own country. It must in candour be 
admitted that the voluntary acceptance of low wages ex- 
pressly in order to secure an opportunity of triumphing 
over the difficulties of some new or unwonted piece of 
work implies a degree of enthusiastic attachment to his 
craft that does not, I fear, very commonly distinguish the 
ordinary English workman. Many honourable exceptions 
no doubt exist, and probably every one of us could, within 
his own experience, point to individual workmen of an 
intelligence and of aspirations not interior to those of 
the workmen of any other country, and, perhaps, of more 
indefatigable powers of application ; but as a y I fear 
we must admit, that our Tilding artisans are far more 

to shorten their hours of labour, than to improve 
their hours of leisure. 

I ought to apologize for this digression from the special 
subject to which I have appropriated this evening ; but 
the education of art workmen is a matter not only of pro- 
fessional, but of national, importance, and considerations 
bearing directly ey it can hardly be inappropriate within 
the precincts of the Royal Academy. 

I trust that the remarks which 4 have addressed to you 
will lead you to study well the beautiful conceptions pre- 
sented to you in the architecture of the fifteenth century ; 
but in doing so I would beg you to understand that I am 
by no means disposed to encourage a tame, unthinking, 
servile practice of mere copying, or to tempt you to in- 
dulge in an indolent repetition of existing examples of art. 

It certainly behoves the student in his early essays to 
make most careful transcripts, and so long as he copies, 
the more correct and truthful his transcripts the more 
useful and profitable will be his studies. But the making 

of such copies must be regarded only as supplying the 
means and materials of his ulterior aim. I think it may 
be said of all the fine arts that no one has ever become a 
really great artist who has been an idolatrous worshipper 


of any one master, or school, or style, He may have 
laboriously obtained such an intimate knowledge of & 
manner as may have enabled him to produce works closely 
resembling the original exemplars, and he may attract the 
admiration of some by a wonderfully exact reproduction of 
his type. But such imitative dexterity (except by way of 
exercise and practice) is not a worthy occu) m of real 
genius. It is inconsistent with that om which is the 
soul of art, and contributes little to that progress which is 
alone the result of freedom. 5 

I repeat, therefore, that your attention is invited to the 
works of the fifteenth century, not that you may merely 
learn to repeat them, but because they are full of beauty 
and freshness and originality, and were the preduce of an 
epoch in the history of civilization that has been, perbaps, 
more fertile in men of genius than any period before or 
since. 

I will ask you to devote a few minutes to a contemplation 
of the phenomena which distinguish this epoch. It was 
within the limits of this fifteenth century that printing 
was invented, that oil painting became generally prac- 
tised, and engraving first known as a fine art. To the 
same age belongs the beautiful mode of decoration 
known as tarsia work, and the revival of terra-cotta work, 
which had slept since classic times, but which was now 
carried to a degree of excellence never since equalled 

Then, too, at was that the disinterment of the long- 
hidden remains of Roman decorative painting led to the 
brilliant conceptions of Raffaelle and Giulio Romano. 

Were we to extend our view beyond the limits of the 
arts, we should find the fifteenth century distinguished 
beyond others by its vast acquisitions in every r in 
which man has sought to extend his intellect quest 
But I am sure that the magnitude and the importance of 
the events and discoveries of that date must be too fami- 
liar to my hearers to need any enumeration by me. __ 

Confining, therefore, our consideration to art, it is im- 
possible not to recognize the ardent esthetical impulse 
which marks this period. 

There was in the twelfth and fifteenth centuries, no 
doubt, a deep feeling which moved men to raise the mag- 
nificent ecclesiastical edifices which ennobled those times. 
A certain devotional fervour and a profound subjection to 
ecclesiastical influence were, doubtless, at the bottom of 
these striking manifestations of architectural genius ; but 
in the fifteenth century the development of fine art in all 
its departments was due less to any religious impulse, or 
to any striving after church aggrandisement, than to a 
real living, loving, enthusiastic attachment to art for its 
own sake. 

It is difficult, indeed, to form for ourselves any adequate 
conception of the state of feeling in this respect which 
prevailed on the revival of art in Italy. The love of art 
was at that time no isolated taste, cultivated by a few 
gifted individuals, and coldly regarded by the great body 
of the people. 

When a exhibited his picture of the Virgin, 
painted for Sta. Maria Novello, the population of Florence 
flocked in crowds to see and admire it, It was conveyed 
to its destination with all the accompaniments of music 
and festivity, and the whole city seemed to be party to 
a great processional triumph. Can we wonder that art 
triumphed in so congenial a soil ? 

Descending now to a somewhat later period, when 
Venice was alarmed at the anticipated approach of a 
Turkish invasion, and taxes were levied on the city for the 
national defences, that renowned republic, in the midst of 
all these alarms and anxieties, r ined still mindful of 
the interests of art, and specially exempted Sansovino and 
Titian from the poll-tax, in honourable and grateful recog- 
nition of the meritorious claims of their countrymen to 
public distinction. 

The days are indeed remote when we, in England, can 
hope that the tax-gatherer shall be forbidden to cross our 
thresholds, or to remit his calls upon even the most 
favoured of our fraternity. 

Art has certainly not yet acquired, among us, such valu- 
able privileges; nor does it ask or need them. We value 
our independence too highly to require more from the 
State than may fairly be expected from its plighted faith, 
and our acknowledged public services. 

Let us look hopefully, then, to the future, and let us 
endeavour to secure public favour by learning to de- 
serve it. 











CAMP HOSPITALS A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO, 

It is only within the last decennium that, after 
a long pause, the practice of establishing standing 
camps in this country has been revived ; and in the 
course of that short period the idea has, so to speak, 
passed through threedistinct stages of development. 
First, we had the canvas camp at Chobham ; then 
the streets of fragile huts at Aldershott and else- 
where ; and now there is a barrack town of stone, 
brick, and mortar, springing up at Aldershott. It 
seems as if, in these matters, we must always 
recur to a bad type, and that, however free from 
fault our first conception of a Castra Stativa may 
be, we must always end in the contractor’s and 
bricklayer’s type, and reproduce, no matter where, 
the huge, solid barrack, with a fermenting reser- 
voir of filth just in rear of it, polluting the atmo- 








sphere and even obscuring the light; and that is 
just what we see in the very latest, and, it may 
be added, most expensive style of camp architec- 
ture. But at the date of this present writing, 
when, within some six months, so many soldiers ot 
one sort or another have been added to the fight- 
ing strength, and when already a talk is springing 
up of the necessity of massing large bodies of thesol- 
diers of thenewsort and brigading them with the re- 
gular troops, it becomes a matter of nolittle moment 
to consider how best and least expensively the 
housing of a few thousands, for tem pur- 
poses, is to be accomplished. Further, there are now 
more men under arms, by very many thousands, 
than there is accommodation for. ere an occa- 
sion to arise now for calling into active service 
every available and enrolled fighting man, the 


very first difficulty would be to find some place in 
which to put them. To say, in a loose and 
ignorant way, that such a difficulty can never 
be felt in a densely-populated country, is just 
to put an argument into the hands of those 
who may wish to cry down the popular move- 
ment. It is almost as foolish as to say that an 
armed population before an enemy need never 
fear for its commissariat, when, as a matter of 
fact, those who are well able to judge have pre- 
dicted that an English army of we Bh and 
under these circumstances, would, under the pre- 
sent system, be starved in less than a week. t 
by the way, however. Our present purpese is to 
say that this time seems to be a very proper one 
for looking back and trying to find out how these 
things were managed by our great grandfathers,— 
at a time, too, when they were invading France, 
and, in their turn, looking out for French in- 
vasions. Such information we possess in a little 
book which is not known so well as it deserves to 
be,—not at all, indeed, beyond the range of a few 
old medical libraries,—Dr. Brocklesby’s “ Medical 
and Economical Observations.” As a matter of 
mere curious reading, it is interesting to know 
something of the actual life of the men whom 
a a and Smollett, and Sterne painted, who 
could speak of Fontenoy and Dettinger, and who 
were so soon to speak of Minden and Quebec ; but 
there is much more in the little book that might 
be turned to useful account at the present time. 

No one who is familiar with the most charming 
biography that ever was written, can need to be 
told who Dr. Brocklesby was. Every one who 
counts Boswell’s Johnson among the® select 
number of books to which he gladly returns at 
any season, and with always greater pleasure, 
must remember the friend and physician whose 
name so frequently recurs in the narrative of the 
later years of the great sage’s life. 

It is with regard to the provision for temporary 
accommodation of the sick that we wish to speak, 
and, on that subject, Dr. Brocklesby gives us three 
distinct experiences. 

In the autumn of 1758 a large number of sick 
who had belonged to the unfortunate expedition 
against the French coast, inthe previous summer, 
were landed at the Isle of Wight, and billeted 
around Newport. There was terrible crowding, and 
the hospitals themselves were the most wretched 
hovels and outhouses. The result was an outbreak 
of fatal disease. On this, “ the ill-fated spot under- 
went a most rational purification; vinegar fumes, 
burnt gunpowder, kindled resinous substances were 
used in abundance; all the contiguous parts were 
scraped, washed, and fumigated.” All with no 
effect on the pestilence. Then it was ordered that 
“no more men be lodged there till after a —— 
interval than seven or eight days.” Still the dis- 
ease was not stayed. iven by this necessity, 
a bold experiment was had recourse to, and the 
result should be described in Dr. Brocklesby’s 
own words, ‘Some gentlemen of the hospital pro- 
posed to erect a temporary shed with deal boards, 
upon the open forest, and to have it thatched over 
with a coat of new straw, thick enough to keep 
out wind and rain, and capacious enough to hold 
120 patients or upwards ; for doing which, and the 
use of the boards, the country workmen exacted 40/. 
Although the hovel was finished in a fashion the 
most slovenly, and apparently inadequate to the 
end proposed, upon trial it was found that, not- 
withstanding much extraordinary cold, as well as 
moisture, which the sick there lodged had suffered, 
remarkably few died of the same diseases, though 
treated with the same medicines and the same 
general regimen, than died anywhere else ; and all 
the convalescents recovered much sooner than they 
did in any of the warmer and closer huts and barns 
hired round Newport, where fires, and, a tly, 
better accommodation of every sort be pro- 
vided for them.” While the sickness continued 
to a certain extent, and remarking “that this 
currency of fresh air had such amazing sulu 
effect on the men hutted in the forest,” the 
inspector of infirmaries “procured an order to 
convert Carisbrooke Castle itself, situated on the 
extremity of a very high ridge of land,” into a 
hospital for 400 sick.” For the result of this ex- 

iment we shall again quote the words of Dr. 

rocklesby. “At first it was expected the sick 
brought to that place would do better than their 
comrades who were lodged up and down in the 
miserable huts of the town, or than those u 
the wild bare forest near Newport, under that 
occasional hovel ; yet the event verified our co: ‘>¢- 
tures only in part, for though the castle w-s 
more to their recovery than the smal 
rooms in Le-setet houses, yet more 


that iene 





ally of the foresters were recovered, 


sooner than any of the rest; and it evidently 
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appeared that all the damage and inconvenience 

from cold and redundant moisture in that place 

was much fitter to be tolerated upon the whole 

than the mischiefs complicated on the sick by 

huddling together three or four hundred men and 

upwards under one roof, and in the outhouses 
joining to the castle.” 

Our author’s next opportunity of observation 
was at Sandheath Camp, near Guildford, where, 
in 1760, he found a great prevalence of “ putrid, 
petechial fever.” The hospital at Guildford being 
crowded with more than four times the number it 
ought to have contained, he “strenuously remon- 
strated against that pernicious practice of hud- 
dling so many sick in so closely confined a place,” 
and, having obtained from General Cornwallis 
full powers to act as he pleased, he proceeded 
as follows: — “I drove perpendicular stakes, 
about 6 feet high, and placed wattles between 
them, well coated on the side next the weather 
with fresh straw: rafters were laid over in a 
workmanlike manner, and coated thick, like the 
sides: this made it spacious and airy overhead, 
and yet abundantly warm and dry for the intended 
P On this plan, at an expense to the 
public of only ten guineas, the thatchers in the 
respective regiments covered in an ample and 
comfortable hovel, capable of containing about 
forty sick.” The effect on the progress of the disease 
was most marked and immediate, and the doctor 
concludes his description by saying, “I candidly 
ascribe their fortunate escape more to the benefits 
of a pure, keen air they breathed therein every 
moment, than to all the medicines they took every 
six hours, or oftener.” 

At Winchester Camp, in the following year, the 
troops were found to be suffering to a great 
extent, and, for the use of one militia regiment, 
Dr. Brocklesby was enabled to introduce an im- 
proved form of his wattled huts, which he adapted 
to some special requirements of the ground. 
Again, with the best results. The same regiment 
carried the system out more fully in the subse- 
quent year, and was able to congratulate itself on 
a very light sick-list and low rate of mortality, 
while “some other regiments of the brigade who 
had invincible prejudices against the above prac- 
tice, lost several more of their sick proportionally ; 
and all that time the militia themselves were 
known to give ten guineas or more for a good 
recruit to supply the place of the deceased.” 

It is worthy of note that, a hundred years ago 
‘the register kept of the mortality produced by 
fever of various kinds, in military life, showed 


the War Office are too prosaic to admit the intro- 
duction of the poetical element, the one thing that 
might have saved their plan from being quite 
ridiculous; and yet it is possible that they may 
have been able to preserve the dramatic unities by 
finding among the ranks of what is quaintly called 
“ medical administration,” some of whom there 
may be reason to say, as Macbeth said at Forres, 


that they 
** Should be women, 

And yet their beards forbid us to interpret 

That they are so,” 
and who would have acted the parts of first, 
second, or third witch with, probably, as much 
benefit to the commonwealth as results from the 
discharge of their more ordinary functions. 

In view of such an evidence of retrogression as 

this order displays, it is not uninteresting to look 


the days of dress wigs and gold-headed canes, 


and acted on the knowledge,—that the best dis- 
infectant: is to open the windows,—that it would 
often be better to lay a patient out on the barrack- 
field, sub jove frigido, than to leave him in a 
reeking ward,—that the first essential in the pre- 
vention or treatment of disease is not pills, 
potions, or globules, but the best and cheapest of 
all medicines—one which Heaven bestows on us 
in boundless profusion—fresh air. Cwm. 





THE PROPOSED MEMORIAL OF THE 
GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Ovr readers will be glad to learn that there is 
at last reason to believe the long-talked-of 
Memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851 will 
now speedily be raised. A meeting of the general 
committee was held on the 20th at the Mansion 
House, Alderman Challis in the chair, when the 
following report, which sets forth the course of 
events, and shows the difficulties the sub-committee 
have had to contend with, was read :— 


** In 1855, when the sum of 5,212/. had been subscribed 
and paid in for the erection of a ‘ Memorial of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851,’ circumstances occurred which led to 
the postponement of the proposition. The money was in- 
vested, and the matter remained in abeyance for a year. 
In June 1856, the Rev. Dr. Booth and George Godwin, 
Esq., at the request of the executive committee, consented 
to act as honorary secretaries, and a sub-committee was 
appointed to endeavour to carry out the original design 
of the subscribers,—the erection of a commemorative 
monument of the Great Exhibition of 1851. Various 
obstacles were removed, and the then Chief Commissioner 
of her Majesty's Works, now Lord Llanover, undertook, 





that full eight times the number of men had been | 
lost from that disease than had fallen by their | 
wounds in battle.” And this was in the time of | 
the greatest war minister that England has ever | 
seen, at a time of great wars in both hemispheres ! 

Dr. Brocklesby’s “putrid petechial fever” is 
the disease to which Pringle, a few years pre- | 
viously, had applied the term gaol fever, a term | 
subsequently adopted by Howard, when publish- 
ing his prison and workhouse revelations. It is, 
what we now call fyphus. The distinction was 
not ized in those days; indeed, it is only 
within the last twenty years that it has been 
accurately defined; but we must be careful to 
remember the essential difference, in respect both 
of cause and phenomena, between that disease 
and what we now call typhia, typhoid, or pytho- 
genic fever. The former is the result of over- 
crowding and destitution ; the latter of the decay 
of animal excretions. The first is the disease of 
towns and dense populations, and times of general 
depression. It selects for its victims the middle-_ 
aged, the robust, the bread-winners of families. 
The second lurks in smiling villages, and in places 
that often seem to be most healthy. Like its con- 
gener, diphtheria, it smites down children and 
young people. It is of it, under the name of gastric 
Sever, that we read in the papers as slaying young 
women in isolated country-houses. Where it is 
present there will always be found a choked water- 
closet or an open drain. 

The prejudices and superstitions from which 
Dr. Brocklesby was enabled to disentangle him- 
self, by the induction of observation and experi- 
ment, but which he found potent for evil on all 
sides of him, are by no means extinct in these 
days of progress and enlightenment. For instance, 
the for War has recently published a 
series of rules and the jiculars of a process 
which is to be uniformly followed “ in disinfecting 
hospital bedding and clothes used in cases of 
glen Sever, small-pox, or other contagious dis- 
eases.” The process is, simply, to close the doors 
and windows, and then to proceed to make a very 
nasty smell in the room. Nothing is said about 


incantations or weird dances to be performed |} 


so soon as a design should be submitted to him, to decide 
if a site in the park could be given for it. Advertisements 
and a circular were accordingly issued, inviting artists of 
all nations to submit designs under certain stipulations, 
and these were translated and published in several foreign 
journals. In reply, twenty-two models and twenty-seven 
drawings were sent in. With the permission of the com. 
mittee of Privy Council, these were exhibited to the 
public, during five weeks, at the museum of the depart- 
ment of art at South Kensington; the committee of the 
Architectural Museum allowing the use of their gallery 
for the purpose. Earl de Grey and Ripon (then Lord 
Goderich), Lord Monteagie, Mr. Tite, M.P., Mr. West- 
macott, R.A., and Mr. Maclise, R.A., agreed, on invita- 
tion by the committee, to assist them in coming 
to a decision on the merits of the various de- 
signs. Several meetings were held, and ultimately 
design 22, afterwards found to be by Mr. Joseph Durham, 
was selected as the best. This was submitted te the 
then Chief Commissioner of Works, Lord John Manners, 


back and remember that, a hundred years ago, in | 
| A paper “On the Rise and 
there were men of enlightenment who knew,— | Navigation in the Port of London,” by Mr. P. L. 


The Chairman explained that, after payment of 
all expenses, the interest on the money which had 
been invested left the amount in larger 
than the sum originally subscribed. 

On the motion of Colonel Wilson, seconded by 
Mr. F. Fuller, the Report was received and 
adopted ; and the committee were empowered to 
apply for a site on the land named. Thanks were 
voted to the chairman and sub-committee, and 
the meeting broke up. 

Application has since been made to the Council 
of the Horticultural Society, who have appointed 
| a committee of three to confer with the promoters 
| of the Memorial. The Royal Commissioners have 
|also expressed their willingness to concur in the 
| proposed arrangement. 


} 











STEAM NAVIGATION. 
of Steam 


Simmonds, was read by that gentleman at the 
meeting of the Society of Arts on 25th January. 
From the mass of statistics, of which the paper 
largely consisted, we may quote a few items :— 
The total number of steamers owned and regi 
tered in the United Kingdom, exclusive of the 
colonies, on the Ist of January, 1859, was 1854. 
London, the true empire city, stands, as might be 
expected, at the head of the list, having a fleet of 
510 steamers, of 282,403 collective tonnage, and 
68,951 horse power. But many of the steam 
vessels registered here scarcely belong to the 
navigation of London, as they sail from other 


ports, 

In 1858, 2,254 seagoing steamers entered the 
Thames, registering 736,365 tons. Of these, 
2,200 vessels and 700,761 tons were engaged in 
the home and foreign trade, and 54, of 35,604 
tons, in the colonial trade. 

On the 1st of January, 1859, there were regis- 





tered in the port of London,— 
Tons. 
154 steam-vessels under 50 tons measuring 4,677 
391 oe above 50 ” 190,588 
545 195,265 


Comparing other ports with Londom, from the 
last return of steamers, we find they own respec- 
tively the following numbers :—Liverpool, 210 
vessels, 91,411 tons, and 21,000 horse-power ; 
Glasgow, 164 vessels, 95,116 tons, and 25,632 
horse-power; Shields, 115 vessels; Newcastle, 
107; Sunderland, 74; Hull, 67; Dublin, 48; 
Leith, 41; Bristol, 37 ; Stockton, 34; Greenock, 
30; Cork, 29; Southampton, 27 ; Aberdeen, 14; 
and Dundee, 11. 

Of the entire number of British steamers, 992 
(or more than half) are of iron, 861 of wood, and 
one, the Rainbow, of steel. 1,263 are propelled 
by paddles, 589 by screws, and one, the Great 
Eastern, by combined paddles and screw. 

The largest and the smallest steamer belong to 
this port, the Great Eastern, of 18,915 tons, and 
the Disowned, of 4 tons. 

The importance of steam transport to the 
metropolis may be estimated by the fact that, 
exclusive of the larger imports, the declared net 
value of the exports of the produce of the United 
Kingdom, from the port of London, in 1858, was 





who after some time gave the committee to understand 
that, if pressed for an official reply, he should not be dis- 
posed to recommend to her Majesty the appropriation of a | 
site in Hyde-park for its erection; but would willingly | 
decide on any fresh design that might be submitted to | 
him. Under these circumstances the committee looked 

about for some other course, and, an impression prevail- 
ing that an obeliscal design would be more favourably re 

ceived, invited one of the competitors who had submitted 
an obelisk, Mr. John Bell, to co-operate with Mr. Dar- 
ham, in order that a design including that feature might 


be laid before the Chief Commissioner. Such a design | TOSS 


was accordingly prepared and submitted to the Chief 
Commissioner, no longer Lord John Manners, but 
the Honourable Mr. Fitzroy, since deceased; and after 
various interviews, letters, and long consideration, the 
committee were informed, on the part of the Chief Com- 
missioner, that, inasmuch as all permanent structures 
within the limits of the Park were in his opinion unde- 
sirable, he could not grant the permission they sought ! 

While these negotiations were going on, the determi- 
| nation to form elegantly-adorned gardens for the Horti- 
| cultural Society, on part of the land belonging to the 
| Royal Commissioners for the Great Exhibition, in South 
| Kensington, was arrived at, and the sub-committee have 
reason to beiieve that on application being made to the 
proper authorities a prominent and fitting site for the 
original design, modified to suit the altered circum- 
stances, would be granted, with the full concurrence of 
the Royal Commissioners. Under these circumstances 
the sub-committee have thought it right to lay this state- 
ment before the general committee, and to obtain their 
concurrence in making application for a site on the land 
of the Royal Commissioners. The amount now in the 
hands of the committee is *,245/. 6s. 

They entertain a confident hope that if this step be 
taken, and no fresh difficulties intervene, a memorial will 
yet be raised creditable to the arts of the country, and 
satisfactory to those illustrious and eminent persons who 
carried out to its successful issue the Great Exhibition of 


close upon 29 millions. Rather more than one- 
half of the whole of the customs duties received 
in the United Kingdom is collected in London ; 
for out of the 24,155,852/. gross duty received in 
1858, 12,332,0617. was paid in mdon, and 
3,622,503/. in Liverpool. 

We own in the United Kingdom and Colonies, 
at the present time, 2,239 steamers, of 488,415 
tonnage. 

The introduction of steel for building vessels is 
a novelty, which dates in London from 1857, when 
a vessel was built by Messrs. Samuda, Brothers, 
for the Russians, to be employed in in 
troops on the Circassian rivers, and she Pesca 
admirably. The largest seagoing steel vessel yet 
built has also been constructed by the same firm, 
the Jason, of 450 tons and 120 horse-power, for 
the Russian Steam Navigation Company. is 
vessel, though built much lighter than an ordinary 
iron vessel, was found to be thoroughly seaworthy 
in every respect, and, though a very light —- 
vessel, she was found to agree perfectly in this 
respect with the original intention. Some small 
steel gun-boats have lately been constructed Pod 
the Spanish Government by Messrs. Rennie and by 
Messrs. Samuda, and have the peculiarity of being 
driven by two screws, one at each quarter, the 
shafts being supported by two wrought-iron 
brackets, bolted through the skin plates. [As for 
ourselves, we modestly appropriate a solitary one, 
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around the stinking cauldron. The gentlemen at 
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as already seen. | 
It is scarcely possible to give a very accurate 
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estimate of the number of persons employed in 
the various steamship building yards on the river, 
but the following may be regarded as a pretty 
close approximation to the number employed, 
varying, of course, with the amount of work on 


part of Turner’s career contrast strongly with those 
to which we have referred : more luminous, more 
imaginative, these are less truthful in natural 
colo and less careful in detail. How poeti- 


cal, however, are the fancies, and how wonderfully, | i 














hand :— 
The Thames Iron Werks 
Samuda, Brothers 
Westwood and Baillie 
J. Scott Ruseeil 
Cc. J. Mare and Co 
Langley and Co. .....-.++ 
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G. Rennie & Co, inthe ship department 200 


6,000 


in a peculiar way, they are expressed. None can 
aon these pictures without both pleasure and 
instruction. 

It is satisfactory to notice, while passing through 
this and other galleries, that in most instances 
the mechanieal execution promises that they will 
for long remain in a perfect condition. The crack- 
ing of the pigments which so much disfigures the 
works of — and some cor ee a 

The largest steam trafic from London is with | little seen. In this respect, the “ Choosing of 
France, 634 vessels, and 150,134 tons; the next, | Wedding Gown, the “Crossing the Brook,” and 
with Holland, 553 vessels, and 185,490 tons. | Others of the best pictures by Mulready, are useful 
After these follow Belgium, 332 steamers, and | examples for the art student. Carefully glazed and 
105,760 tons ; and the Hanse Towns, 296 steamers, Protected from varieties of temperature, and the 
and 100,896 tons. dampness and smoke of the atmosphere, the 

It may be interesting to eompare the steam | colouring, in all probability, will some centuries 
navigation of the other principal ports of the hence be as bright as at the present time. The 
kingdom for the sume year. In Hull the foreign | Pictures by Webster, Lance, and, several others 
entries were 1,187 vessels, aud 357,002 tons; the | are remarkable in this respect. 
coasting entries 577 vessels, and 105,305 tons. | 


Liverpool, foreign entries, 500 vessels, of 354,217 RAILWAYS AND CITY THOROUGHFARES. 


tons; coastwise, 3,810 vessels, 1,056,073 tons. | z : 
Sonthampton, foreign entries, 621 vessels, and| T#® applications to Parliament for powers to 
268,506 tons ; coastwise, 92 vessels, 33,221 tons. construct railways in the City, or affecting the 
The immense importance of the steam shipping City, are sufficiently numerous to make thoughtfnl 
interest to this port and te the country must be people inquire how the thoroughf ares will be 
self-evident, from the statistical details | have laid affected ? Mr. Heywood, the City survey or, states 
before you. The improvements that have already | that “ the total area, within the City, scheduled for 
been made within a few years are many and great, | these various projects, is about fifty-three acres ; 











and I see no limit to the progress which experi- the number of public ways of all classes to be | 20,0001. to 10,0002. ; but Mr. Brotherhood, it is 


mental science and practical experience may bring spanned by arches is about seventy; and the num- 
abeut, The introduction of iron, the adoption of ber to be entirely absorbed and stopped up, about 
the screw, of superheated steam, and the economy | forty-two,—a larger area affected by new schemes 
of fuel and working, are evidences of the advance | than in any previous year since 1846.” 

which steam navigation is gradually making ; and | It is quite evident that, unless great eare be 
the enterprise of our builders and engineers will, | taken, the “blocks” of the City will be enor- 
I am sure, always command’for us the | mously increased, and railways, instead of being a 
in this important branch of the mercantile convenience, will, in many respects, become a 
marine. |source of nuisance. The subject should be tho- 
| roughly ventilated, and the various applications 
examined asa whole. The street accom i 
of London is seriously threatened. 





THE GRAVE OF LADY MORGAN. 
A MEMORIAL has been placed over the remains 








of this gifted lady in the Brompton cemetery. It 
consists of a flat slab, supported by six pillars: 
below is a block of polished white marble, on 
which is inscribed “Sydney Lady Morgan,” and 
the date of her death in April last. The time of 
her birth is not mentioned. Above the imscrip- 
tion is an Irish harp of ancient form resting 
on two volumes, on one of which is written 
“Irish Girl,” on the other “France.” The 
tomb is backed by trees, which add much to 
the effect. The Polish firs which line the main 
avenue of this cemetery are growing rapidly, and 
promise, in the course of a few years, to be a 
beautiful feature. In laying out grounds of a 
gravelly soil, this species of tree should not be 
overlooked in burial-grounds: the dark foliage 
both harmonizes with the spirit of the place, and 
aids the effect of the monuments. 








THE PICTURES AT BROMPTON. 


Tut Vernon, Sheepshanks, and Turner galleries 
of pictures, now afford an intellectual treat. Here, 
well lighted, are some of the best works of Land- 
seer, Mulready, Leslie, and other famed artists. 
The student of art may trace the progress of 
various painters, the variety of their styles, the 
advance of some towards perfection in the truth- 
ful imitation of nature, and the expression of 
poetic fancies, and the decline of others in this re- 
spect. Now, the public have an opportunity of 
forming a true estimate of the value of Turner’s 
gift to the nation, and can see how much reason 
they have to be prond in having belonging to our 
school so great a painter. Two large rooms are 
filled with Turner’s works, Here are the purely 
painted pictures, somewhat feeble, but yet re- 
markable, in consequence of their unaffected and 
matter-of-fact imitation of nature. These pic- 
tures, such as the “Bay of Baia,” the production 
of the prime of life, are executed with such care, 
that they will be as lasting as some of the most 
admired works of the Flemish school. How re- 
markable are the cool, clear, grey tints of some of 
these works. How wonderfully the daylight and 
freshness of nature are shown : how exquisite are 
the forms. Then there are pictures of a grander 
kind, such as “ Hannibal crossing the Alps,” “A 
Snow Storm amongst Mountains ;” that wonderful 
representation of “A Shipwreck.” Look where 
you may, how harmonious is the colouring, and 
how remarkable are the composition and arrange- 
ment of light and shade. The pictures of the latter 





HOW COINS ARE MILLED. 


THERE are few things on a small scale in the 
mechanical way which more puzzle the popular 
mind than what is called the “milling” on the 
edges of the gold and silver coineof Great Britain. 
Everybody is familiar with milled money ; but 
few know how the milling is- uced, The very 
term, indeed, is likely to mislead, and the unin- 
itiated would naturally imagine that each par- 
ticular coin, with its circumference serrated, had 
been put into a lathe and impressed by a revolving 
“ milling tool,” as are the screw heads of mathe- 
matical and other instruments. This, however, is 
far from being the fact. The process is much 
more simple. We saw it the other day at the 
Mint, where they are now coining sovereigns by 
wholesale, as it seemed to us, and will attempt 
briefly to describe it. 

Our readers will perhaps be good enough to 

icture to themselves a number of shankless brass 
tons, which have been double gilt and bur- 
nished on both sides. They will thus have a 
tolerably correct idea of what, at the Royal money 
factory, are known as “blanks” for sovereigns, 
These blanks are slightly smeller in diameter than 
finished sovereigns, and when self-acting ma- 
chinery has carried forward one of them to the 
surface of a die fixed in the stamping-press, and 
intended to imprint one side of it, a steel collar, 
which has been bored out to the precise size of a 
eoined pieee, and interiorly milled in the lathe, 
rises, by force of a spring upon which it rests, and 
encompasses, loosely, the embryo coin. Next, 
preset nn iy rg serew or pin 
of the press, descends much rapidity upon 
the blank, which being as soft as fire can nl it, 
inevitably takes two i i and tail— 
from the dies between which it is pressed, and 
expands until it fits very tightly the milled collar, 
from whieh it thus also takes its own milling. 
The collar becomes, therefore, an edge mould, into 
which the plastic metal is squeezed by the self- 
same power, which makes it copy, like sealing-wax 
a stamp, the engraved devices of the tempered 
steel dies. When one blank has been thus stamped 
and milled, the collar is made to descend, and 
permit the mechanical finger and thumb, which is 





* It is a practice of the last-named artists to thinly var- 
nish their picturessoon after they are finished, and after, 
three or four ears have passed, to rub the varnish care- 
fully off by the friction of the hand, and then delicately 
apply more varnish. 





sovereigns before becoming unfit for use. Sueh 
is the mystery of milling money. As the art of 
money-making is highly interesting, it is 

that some we may relate some more of our 
impressions of the Mint. 





THE SOUTHERN OUTFALL SEWER 
CONTRACT. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Board, Mr. Tite, m 
answer to comments which have been made on 
the difference between the tenders for the Southerm 
Outfall Main Sewer, 282,550/., and 431,715i, 
showed that such differences were not uncommon, 
and said he considered that it was no part.of the 
duty of the Board to investigate the differences 
between contractors, or to inquire why one con- 
tractor required 431,000/. 7 do works whieh 
another firm, all le, was willing te 
execute for 59010001, ai open a chet all the 
Board had to do was to see that the work was 
properly exeeuted according to the contract; and, 
if they were to ask those gentlemen why they 
charged so much more than other contractors, of 
course they would refuse to assign their reasons 
for doing so. 

The amount of security required for the per- 
formance of the contract was reduced 


stated, has not sueceeded in obtaming parties 
willing to be bound in that amount. A private 
meeting of the Drainage Committee has been 
held to consider what should be done under the 
circumstances, and the committee will repert to 
the Board this day, Friday. 








COMPETITION. 

Cr New Cemetery Buildings. — At w 
meeting of the Local Board of Heal 
week, the following architects were 
prepare designs for the projected chapels, ledge, 
&e., to be built on the new burial-ground, in 
addition to those mentioned in our last inmpres- 
sion, viz. Mr. Dawson, Mr. Henman, and Mr. 
Fuller. 


> 


SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 


Tuk Lady-painters hold their fourth exhibition 
in the gallery of the New Water Colour wg 
in Pall-mall, and have brought together ; 
drawings and twe busts. Without being strik- 
ingly better than it was last year, it is atany 
rate not worse. Fifty-six of the works — as 
the remainder original works. Mrs. Eli 
Murray has several pictures of more or less excel- 
lence: the principal, “ Adoration and Admiration” 
(185) shows a female devotee on her knees before 
a crucifix, which is being exhibited to her. The 
female head and other parts are exceedi well 
painted, but the position of her lower limbs is. 


‘doubtful. Mrs. E.M. Ward sends two good works- 


(274) “ Howard’s Farewell to England,” and (281). 
“Sunny Hours,” which includes some sumy 
faces. On the same screen, “Five i 
drawings,” by the Misses Taylor, in one , 
(288), deserve mention. Miss Gillies has. two. 
pictures, “ Waiting for the return of the 

Boats” (130), and “Rebekah at the Well” (196),. 
both works of great merit, the latter especially.. 
Mrs. Valentine 


. The old Condui the Market-place, 
90) “ it in 
Wells,” “Canterbury Cathedral,” and several 


0 

Mrs. Swift and her daughters, Miss Kate Swift. 
and Miss G. Swift, are considerable exhibitors. 
(48) “Expectation,” by Mrs, Swift, is a very 
charming head; and Miss Kate Swift’s “ Divided 
Interests ” (70) is one of the best pictures in the 
collection. Mrs. E, Dundas Murray, who acts as 
secretary, has two pictures, “ Fifeshire ” 
(120), and “ Eatrance to the Kyle Sku” (192), 
both noticeable. Mrs. Oliver has become more 
solid and precise in her painting. Mrs, Wither’s 
flowers are admirable, and not less so are those by 
Miss Emma Walter. If the faces were as 
in their way as the lace-collar in (63) “ 
and Sophia in their Sunday finery,” by Mrs. 
Margaret Robinson, it would be a capital pi 





“ Gladiolus and Geraniums” (75), by Miss 
Peel; “Road between Capel Curig and Lian- 
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berris ” (109), by Miss Gastineau; Miss Baines’s 
enamel, after Herbert (111); “Still Life,” by 
Miss James (166); the grapes in 318 by Miss C. 
James; Miss Brimmer’s “ Blind Beggar,” after 
Dyckmann (239); all aid in making it true in 
two senses, that an hoar may be spent pleasantly 
in the society of Female Artists. 








THE WORKS AT WALTHAM ABBEY 
CHURCH, 


THERE is no plaee for a day’s excursion, in the 
neighbourhood of London, more interesting to the 
architect and antiquary than the town of Waltham 
Abbey, with its church attributed to one who 
was the last of the Saxon kings, and other remains 
of minor interest. Within a moderate distance, 
on the opposite side of the railway, is the town of 
Waltham Cross, which is even better known for 
its principal relic of old architectural work, now 
presenting little of its original condition,—though, 
in “restoration ” and different materials, sufficient 
of its original beautiful character and details, to 
make it deserving of a visit. 

At Waltham Abbey Church works of reparation 
have been in progress during the past year, under 
the direction of Mr. Burges; and others still 
necessary are proposed. During the last year 
also, a discussion has been going on, and which is 
still continued, in the pages of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, on the question of the actual date of 
the earliest portion of the church, which contro- 
versy originated in a paper by Mr, E, A. Freeman, 
that we find printed im the second volume of 
“‘Transactions of the Essex Archeological Society,” 
where also there are sente “Notes” by Mr. E. 
Littler, accompanied by plans and other illustra- 
tions of the antiquities of the Abbey and the 
town, and anote by Mr. W. Stubbs, on the date of 
the dedication of the church, not altegether con- 
clusive, 

The discussion has proved interesting, and is 
important with reference to the question of date 
of the earliest work, commonly called Norman by 
architects, the same question to which Mr. Scott 
contributed some elucidatory matter from his ex- 
amination of the remains of the Confessor’s church 
at Westminster, im the paper read at the Lustitute 
of British Architeets, and recently printed by us. 
As regards Waltham Abbey Church, it being un- 
doubted that there was a church by Hareld, sub- 
stituted by him during the Confessor’s reign, for an 
earlier one, or between 1059 and 1060; amd Mr. 
Freeman having shown the probability of truth in 
the tradition thatHarold’s body was conveyed there 
after the battle of Hastings, and interred; the 
question is whether any of the existieg werk is of 
the Pre-Norman period, or whether it does not 
belong to the time of Henry I., or Stephes, when 
it is known that considerable works were under- 
taken. The points of the controversy have been 
summed up by Mir. Bumges, in a suecineé report 

just about beimg issned, in which also we 
find matter relative to the dates of different por- 
tions of the later work, and to what might Lave 
been the original arramgement of the plam. Mr. 
Burges’s details, as in reference to the triforium 
and vaulting te the aisles; and his suggestions 
regarding the form of Hagold’s church, age more 
satisfactory to us tham his resteration of the 


eastern arm of the cress of the church of the | parishioners, being left. The 


time of Henry I.; but weg 
of the opportunity te lay 


the illustrations which accompany his report, and | ceutral tower, and others. 


to furnish some further particulars of the question 


Burges thinks that the repairs or rebuilding in| the whole north wall and windows, and parts of 
Henry the First’s time, and the removal of the | the south aisle, should be repaired, besides what is 
body, may be perfectly consistent with the fact of | necessary for the lighting and heating. 
the present building, that is the ancient nave,| Other works, however, of great importance, are 
being of Harold’s time. He says :— advised. But “ Restoration” is deprecated: no 
“In all probability the same thing happened as at | Old work would be destroyed: new work would be 
Cunterouey, rg tentiane, © contemporary of Harold, | added only when necessary, and then only in such 
uilt a chure consisting of a nave, transepts, and a manner as to bedistinguishable from the old work 
shall sidal chancel, ; a — 
afterwards was taken down, and a long choir added, | For the whole, it is estimated that 4,000/. will be 
To at Waltham, Harelt’s cae might bene ended required. {t is not contemplated to restore the 
with an apse immediately eastward of the present church, | vaulting or filling-in of the triforium ; but the 
t might have had tr: ad bee tinued, oe ; 
shown in the dotted line on the aceompanying plan. | Plaster-ceilings would probably be removed, and 
Somewhere at the beginning of the twelfth century, be. the ceiling -joists covered with boarding—decorated, 
when the author of the De Inventione w iting, man similar i 
old apse was probably taken down ond 6 so choir with pes pe P = to the work which 
aisles, chapels, &c., added, the transepts (if any) being is at Peterborough. New doors ; the re- 
likewise enlarged. I have ventured to mark on the plan moval of the south poreh, and substitution of a 
an imaginary idea of this new choir, availing myselfas penthouse, as shown in the view; plastering to the 
much as possible of the foundations shown in Mr. Littler’s bbl, eau i t end and ind : h 
plan, published in the Transactions of the Essex Archseo- | "™77/¢ pw onde ee oe SP 
logical Society.” | style of the thirteenth century, as preferable to 
The main point in doubt as to plan, would be *” attempt at restoration of the Norman; s 
the reasonableness of this conjectere of an apsidal | ee ' o med a the materials of the uncalled 
form of the east end with chapels; since Mr. | 52° wrist Baga wn. olenere see te 
Littler’s discoveries, partly indicated on the plan | ‘He ¢xterior of the southern clerestory ; reinstate- 
engraved (near the apse), would seem to favour ment of the origimal flint and stone work to the 
the view of a different arrangement. eer part of the tower, as shown in old prints: 
The subsequent works of the cauréh and abbey considerable works, structural and decorative, at 
date from 1177, when Henry II. remodelled the | oo Chapel ; and a drain round be ehurch 
foundation, substituting monks for secular priests. nl orn v considered as ag ies tate 
The north clerestory of the present church, with | A Ss Enpoasibte fer we pow Se-enter Hamer 
the exception of the two eastern bays, and a the interesting question of the date of the early 
vaulted building called “ the potato-house,” which Norman — A sgace by ge. Mr. —— 4 
is almost the only relic of the conventnal build- Mr. Free b . oma . — voll gga ‘ 
ings, may be referred to this time. In the reign b has aa & atyontnaprathy ‘heats Sa = tyl say 4 
of Henry III. it appears that work of some import- °° Se Ws te See ee, 
ance was completed. Mr. Burges says :-— | an Anglo-Norman style, the one contemporary with 
amie’ I he the other; that there are Saxon buildings later 
" on an choir was not destine as y, ildi ier: 
long, for Matthew Paris tells us that in 1242 ‘ the church than 1066, and Norman buildings earlier ; and 
of the canons at Waltham was solemnly dedicated.’ | that Waltham Church is a Norman, though an 
This dedication, which implies that some important part early building. Much of the question, as in other 


of the church had been rebuilt, could not apply to the case 
nave, for we know that it remains nearly in the same 8, has been supposed to turn upon the manner 


state as it was left in the eleventh or twelfth century; it | of execution of masonry, whether with chisel or 
must therefore have been the choir, which had been either | axe; though, in such cases, taking the nature of 
reconstructed or 80 altered that a new consecration had | the tool as settled, does not make clear the fact 
ees meameteal Lee | that work done with the axe was necessarily rude, 

This, as we understand it, is the ground for | and, therefore, early; and it is maintained in 
believing that the foundations discovered by Mr. | fayour of the early date, at Waltham, that there 


Littler, which would seem to be those of a square- | jg nothing that could not have been executed with 
ended choir, were, at the eastern extremity at the axe. Mr. Burges says :— 


yen : IL ¥ 2 of 1 —_ of = ° poe of | “The following are among the principal arguments used 
y 444.; the principal Norman choirs Raving | against the presumption that the nave of the church is the 
apsidal termination. | work of Harold :— 

In the reign of Edward II. a fine western end |_|. That the architecture is far more — — 
was added ; and in the two westernmost bays, the | ee lneotiometiners alberet \ahenneiaaiion, 
nave arches and triforium were thrown imto one | the lower part of the west front of the Abbaye aux 
composition, and pointed arches substituted for Hommes, Caen, built by William the Conqueror; and the 
original circular arches—the vaulting of the Bg ee l-thee Unien ene & 
aisles, which had pushed out the side walls, being | puiid « choir, and to consecrate that, leaving the nave, 
destroyed. A strong-framed strut, which it was 7 oe by the piety of ge oy — >. 
necery to pat up at that time, to prevent ac | 2.aran sp ae ct ew ea 











| west window had a double plane of tracery. Be- | 


Chapel on the somewhere in Henry I. or Stephen's time, when there was 
south side, is of the time of ard III. Its | oceasion to move Harold's 
a there are sundry 
low the chapel is a crypt. Later in the reign, | Swat haye are of a diferent 
a window of four lights was inserted in the rorth ae laa si 
aisle of the nave; and something was done to the! To as replied :— : ? 
Abbey buildings— portions of the wank Sipeliar'| oo’ ivan eek tiee seas taeeaaion ol te aenenant 
afterwards been inserted in the west tower. Of | that could not be done with an axe; whereas at St. Bar- 
the fifteenth century, there is a wimdow in the | tholomew’s, Smithfield, time of Henry I., thereare mould- 


north aisle. In the next century, at the dissolu- | ‘"S* See aiaiediinaiand ccmcmmibtina date 


mgs of masonry and differ- 
that the two eastern- 
from the rest of the 





tion of the monasteries, the choir and transepts | frst of all, was generally confined to the monastic 
were destroyed, the nave, as belonging to the | charehes, but would not equally apply to secular ones, 
t western | ™°re especially to those built by one wealthy person ; and 

| there is every reason to believe that Edward the Confessor 


avail ourselves | tower was built in the time of Queen Mary , out | completed his church at Westminster ; why not Harold at 
our readers|0f materials procured from the remains of the | Waltham? 


3. That the obscure from the De poatee 
RF proves nothin ond the fact that some rebuilding too 
At the beginning of last year, the area of the | piace in the time ot Henry I.; but it by no means implies 












which is at issue. The external elevation of the east | Church was found filled with pews, and furnished 
end, together with one of the two sectional views, with two western galleries, and with another 
show the church as it is at present, or the nave gallery on the sonth ; the majority of the original 
which remains, of the original structure; and | windows on the north side had been cut away, 
the plan will explain also what have been the | and large square ones had been inserted; the 
iti | columns were cracked and split, and also injured 
additions of fourteenth and later date. | pit, ) 
The other sectional view (with the addition of the | by the beams of the galleries; and there was a 
lady-chapel) shows the original arrangement of the | !ow-pitched roof above a plaster ceiling. A porch 
triforiam and its decorative character, as well as | had been added on the south ; and the tracery of 
the vaulting of the aisles, as established by disco- | the windows of the chapel had been destroyed, 
veries made in the progress of the recent works. | its walls covered with plaster in imitation of 
that the church by Earl Harold was | Tustic work, and the interior converted into a 
undoubtedly a building of mach importance, having 8chool-room. The western doorway and western 
a leaded roof, and decorations to the capitals of the | end of the south aisle had been restored, however, 
columns of gilt brass-work, it is to be mentioned | under Mr. Poynter’s direction. 
that, aceording to the author of the account “De| ‘The whitewash and plaster have been, or are 
Inventione Sancta Crucis Walthamensis,” of which | being, removed internally and externally, through- 
parts have been published in the “Chroniques| out the church; and the pillars and clerestory 
Anglo-Normandes” of M. Francisque-Michel, | repaired. All the pews and galleries have been 
some work of considerable importance was going | removed ; oak seats of appropriate character are 
on in the reign of Henry I. or , which ren- | being constructed by Mr. Burrell, of Norwich ; 
dered necessary the removal of the body of Harold. |and a contract is entered into for lowering the 
Without deeming it safe to come to any conclusion | pavement of the church, to show the bases of the 
on the subject whilst evidence is being brought to | pillars. Before the church can be fit for the 
light in the course of the present works, Mr. | religious service, it is considered necessary that 








that the nave was the part reconstructed: on the con- 
trary, it would rather point to the choir, where the body 
of Harold was no doubt interred. 

4. That it is very true that there are sundry breaks in 
the work at the second pillar from the east end, but it is 
very doubtful whether the two bays in question are earlier 
than the rest of the work : on the contrary, there is some 
reason to believe them later. 

To sum up, although it can seareely be denied that the 
architecture of the nave of Waltham more resembles the 


| work of the time of Henry I. than that of those very few 


remains of buildings contemporary with Harold, still it 
is quite within the range of possibility that Harold might 
have built it, and there is no distinct proof to the con- 
trary.” 

Many curious features in the masonry have been 
lately discovered. With the reference to these we 
must be content, and will merely add, as we are 
requested, that subscriptions towards the work 
are received by Messrs. Faller, Banbury, & Co., 
of Lombard-street, the Rev. James Francis, in- 
cumbent, and members of the committee ; and add 
the expression of our wish that so interesting a 
relic as the church of Waltham Abbey, may be 
preserved as an illustration of passages most in- 
teresting in our history, and a link of which the 
exact place will no doubt be shortly fixed, in the 
chain of progress of our architecture. 
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WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 


View of the Church. 1859. 
































. Section and View, showing the probable appearance before the alterations ia 
the Fourteenth Century,—but with addition of the Lady-Chapel. 





REFERENCES TO THE GROUND-PLAN. 
The dotted lines show the presumed extent of Harold's Church. 


aaa. Norman Windows, 
6. Norman South Door. 


A. Nave. 
B. Presumed Choir, 


temp. Henry I. or 
Stephen. 








C. Lady Chapel. 
D. Modern Porch. 
E. Tower, temp, Philip and Mary. 





4. Ditto, lets fourteenth : 


| ce c. Decorated Windows, early fourteenth 
century 
e. West Doorway, early fourteenth centary. 





KIOSK FOR THE VICEROY OF EGYPT. 

Tux kiosk for the Viceroy of Egypt, of which 
we give a view, has been constructed in London, 
and is still in the Isle of Dogs. It is intended for 
erection, as we understand, at Kifrellais. It will 
stand at some distance in the water, the depth of 
which is 60 feet at its highest rise, and 30 feet at 
the fall. The foundations are of cast-iron cylin- 
ders, which will be deeply imbedded in the sande, 
and will be raised about 8 feet above the highest 
water-mark. On the top of these are to be laid 
girders, for supporting the platform, which is of 
acircular form, and measures 120 feet in diameter. 
Projecting from the outer ring of cylinders are 








brackets, on which the balcony rests. The form 
of the upper part of the building is that of a cross. 
It has five domes: the largest, which is in the 
centre, is surmounted by a crescent. 

The bath is to be suspended from the centre of 
the dome by an ornamented chain, which will pass 
along the top over concealed pulleys, and then be 
attached to winding machinery—the object being 
to suit the level of the bath to that of the water 
of the Nile; and, in order to enter the bath at 
any level, there will be a square well-staircase sur- 
rounding the bath space, which will be 
inclosed below the building, and under the water, 
by rough plate glass jalousies, The various rooms 


will be lighted in the daytime by windows with 
glass casements, provided with louvres, to shade 
off the sun ; but at night they will be illuminated 
by chandeliers suspended from the ceiling. The 
four small projecting portions of the building are 
to be fitted up as divans. The main part of the 
bea is of iron and glass, but the interior wil} 
be lined with plastering, and have decorations of 
appropriate character. 

From the shore to the kiosk there will be a 
platform, supported by columns similar in charae- 
ter to the building itself. There will also bea 





landing-stage, with stairs for the seeommodation 


| of parties entering from the Nile. 
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AN ESCAPE FOR WORKHOUSE GIRLS. 


A PROPER and sufficiently extensive means of 
disposing of the children reared as paupers in the 
workhouses of the metropolis and large cities 
would undoubtedly cause a great decrease of 

and crime. The training of the work- 
houses does not well fit the young, particularly of 
the female sex, for study and useful employment 
in after life. 

As regards the girls who have been brought ap 
in these places, but a small portion continue 
steadily in domestic service; and they return, 
to the great cost, in several ways, of the parishes. 
On summer evenings groups of young females, 
of the ages of from 15 to 20 years, may be 
seen in the workhouses exhibiting the most 
abandoned language and conduct. Many of 
these young women are driven into the streets, 
become inmates of the prisons, and spread to a 
wide extent a large amount of contamination. 
A better class of persons,—those who have not 
been accustomed to pavperism,—should be ap- 
pointed to superintend and manage the training 
of both boys and girls than are now usually 
employed. 

The additional charge would in the end prove 
asaving. At present, however, it is certain that 
affairs in this respect are far from being satis- 
factory. We have before directed attention to 
this subject, and are glad to notice that the 
ladies of the Workhouse Visiting Society, of which 
Miss Burdett Coutts and Miss Louisa Twining 
are members, have endeavoured to form a Female 
Home for workhouse girls above the age of 16, 
where they could be properly trained for service, 
either at home or in the colonies, as an inter- 
mediate step between the workhouse and a 
domestic home. It appears that the ladies above 
mentioned having suggested the great need of 
such an institution to several of the metropolitan 
parish authorities, found that the Poor Law Board 
consider that such a plan is illegal. It is im- 
practicable therefore, except fresh power be given 
by Parliament to open such Homes. It will 
surprise and grieve many, who have considered 
this: subject, that such should be the case. We 
trust, however, that measures will before long be 
taken to enable those who are anxious to do so, te 


try this important experiment. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

On January 24, Mr. Bidder, president, in the 
chair, the paper read was a “ Description of the 
Works and Mode of Execution adopted in the 
Construction and Enlargement of the Lindal 
Tunnel, on the Furness Railway,” by Mr. F.C. 
Stileman. 

It was stated, that the Furness Railway, of 
which Messrs. McClean and Stileman were the 
engineers, had been principally projected for the 
conveyance of minerals. In August 1864, it was 
decided to widen the line, and to enlarge, or open 
cut, the Lindal tunnel. The latter alternative 
was entertained, in case it should be considered 
necessary to resort to that plan, in order to ensure 
the regular passage of the trains during the pro- 
gress of the works. But as it was found that the 
cost would be doubled, it was determined to en- 
large the tunnel; the tender of Mr. William 
Tredwell being accepted for that purpose. 

The original tunnel was 563 yards in length; 
of which 176 yards were in solid rock, and 387 
yards in loose material, lined with sandstone, 
rubble masonry. The contract price for the por- 
tion in solid rock was 6/. per lineal yard, giving 
about 6s. 2d. per cubic yard, and for the part that 
was lined 15/. 10s. per lineal yard. The length of 
the enlarged tunnel was reduced to 460 lineal 
yards; of which 123 yards were in solid limestone 
rock, and 337 yards in loose material, lined with 
fitted limestone rubble, 2 feet to 3 feet in thiek- 
ness, set in Aberthaw lime mortar, the stone being 
obtained from the adjacent cuttings. The addi- 
tional cost of that part of the tunnel which was in 
rock amounted to 21/. 4s. per lineal yard, and of 
pe, portion which was lined to 38/. per lineal 
y 

The tunnel was increased in width equally on 
each side of the existing single-line tunnel, the 
level of the rails remaining the same. The works 
of enlargement were commenced in June, 1855, at 
No. 3 old shaft. This was widened, and divided 
down the eentre, so that it could be worked as two 
separate shafts,—one in connection with each side 
of the old tunnel. Top headings were driven for 
short distances, at the proper levels, above the 
existing tunnel, when the material was found to 
consist of dry, hard clay, and gravel. It was ob- 
served, however, that the ground had become set 


and broken up, from previous mining operations, 
to a much greater extent than could have been 
anticipated, The crown was kept sufficiently high 
to allow of the ground being excavated without 
interfering with the original tunnel. The cills, 
for the support of the bars, were placed 3 feet 
above the crown of the small tunnel, and rested 
upon it and the material forming the sides. A 
portion of the masonry between the cills was then 
removed, and the excavation for the side walls was 
proceeded with. The working by shafts being 
afterwards dispensed with, it was necessary, in 
order to obtain another “face” to work at, to 
break through the original tunnel. A man-hole, 
sufficiently large to admit a miner, was made 
through the soffit of the arch, and this was carried 
up until the heading was reached ; the ordivary 
method of tunnelling being then adopted. The 
cills were supported by two upright props, passed 
through the haunches of the old tunnel, and by 
raking struts, or stays. After the excavation had 
been completed to the level of the cill, and the 
materials had been removed, the arch and side 
walls were taken down, and the excavation at the 
sides proceeded with. Small cills were placed 
about halfway down the side walls, to carry the 
props supporting the ends of the first cill, and 
these again were propped from below, as the 
material was removed. A back cill, to assist in 
carrying the crown bars, and a framing, called by 
the miners a “ Horse-head,” to relieve the pres- 
sure on the cills, were also frequently used. 

From the commencement of the works in June, 
1855, to their completion in November, 1856, 


ee 
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at the end of February. In the course of this 
spring the line from Madrid to the Escurial will 
have its earthworks completed. Contracts have 
been let to parties at m to construct the four 
tunnels between Tolosa and Legorreta. 

An experiment has been just made on the 
Railway of anew railway 
break, the invention of Don Agostin Castellvi de 
Molins de Rey. A train at full speed was stopped 
in twenty yards without any shock. 

The following are some details as to the state of 
‘the works at the tunnel under the Alps on the 
| Victor Emmanuel Railway :—The necessary build- 
|ings for the Bardonéche end of the tunnel are 
| nearly completed. They are of very large pro- 
| portions. The same works have been erected at 
|the Modane, or Savey end, but of a totally 

different design. Within the last two months, at 
Bardonéche, 2,000,000 of bricks have been made. 
The heading is being driven, as we have before 
stated, from each end, by the ordinary means : 
820 metres have thus been carried on with arch 
sheeting to about two-thirds of that length. 

A French review, “ La Libre Recherche,” pub- 
lished at Brussels, gives us the following details 
on the Italian railways:—“Up to the present 
time 1,757 kilométres are completed; 2,339 are 
in construction ; 634 kilométres have been conceded 
to companies, and 329 kilométres have been 
decreed. In ten years hence, 5,000 kilométres will 
have been completed, which will give at the rate 

_ of one kilométre for every 53 square kilométres of 
territory, about the same proportion as exists in 
France, and more than in Austria, where there is 





nearly seven thousand five hundred passenger only one kilométre of railway, for every 80 kilo- 
trains passed through the tunnel, without the métres of imperial territory. The Italian state 
slightest casualty to either description of train, or possessing the greatest length of railway commu- 
accident of the most trivial character to any indi- nication is Piedmont ; whereas in 1848 it had no 


vidual. 








NEWPORT BOROUGE SURVEYOR. 


At a recent meeting of the Town Council, there 
were in attendance the following candidates se- 


| Tailways. Those least gifted with railways are 
the Roman and Neapolitan states. In the course 
of 1860, the Piedmontese group will be, on the 
one hand, united to Stradella by the Central 
Italian railway, which will itself rejoin, at Pistoja, 
the Tusean railway group, and will unite Plaisance 





lected from between forty and fifty:—Mr. W. A. ,; ; montese 
Dixon, Newport; Mr. Gordon, Stratford; Mr. mae eens shen cube mae 
Barry, Liverpool ; Mr. Fox, Bristol; Mr. Conyers| with the Lombardo-Venetian railways will be 
Kirby, Gloucester. These gentlemen were sever- | placed in communication with the Austrio-Ger- 
ally introduced to the Board, and questioned as to | ani group at Rabresina, when the section which 
their qualifications. In the discussion which en-| traverses the valley of the Tagliamento and the 
sued, a question arose as to pupils being allowed | [ono will be terminated. When the tunnels of 
the surveyor, and it was debated at some length. | the Col de Frejus and of Lucmanier will have 








Mr. Lyne moved, and Mr. E. J. Phillips seconded, | },.5 completed, Genoa will be nearer Geneva and 


“That the surveyor be allowed one pupil at a 
time.” An amendment was moved by Mr. Shep- 
herd, and Mr. Morgan seconded it, “That the 
surveyor be permitted to take no pupils.” The 
amendment was lost, only six hands being held up 
in its favour. The resolution was then declared 
to be carried. It was agreed to submit the whole 
five names to the Council at once, then to strike 
off the lowest, and so on until one candidate 
should obtain a majority of the votes of the 
members present. Ultimately Mr. Conyers Kirby 
was declared elected. 








FOREIGN ENGINEERING WORKS. 


THE concession of the railway from Quintanilla 
de las Torres to the mines of Orbo has been 
adjudged without any subvention to Don Santos 
Gandarillas. 

The contract for the works of the fortifications 


Constance than are Marseilles, Trieste, or Venice.” 

The Orleans railway company has just opened 
for public traffic the section of Montlugon te 
Moulins. M. Didion, chief director of the com- 
pany, presided at the inauguration, and was ac- 
companied by two other directors. 











WORKMEN’S INSTITUTE AND BENEFIT 
CLUB, EUSTON-ROAD. 


THE opening meeting of this club was held in 
the recently finished room of the institute, 239, 
Euston-road. The meeting was presided over by 
the Hon. George Byng, member for Middlesex,. 
and the following gentlemen, connected with the 
management of the institute, were on the plat- 
form, viz. :—H. E. Gurney, Esq.; W. A. Wilkin - 
son, Esq.; Jervoise Smith, Esq. ; St. Leger Glyn, 
Esq.; John Lubbock, Esq.; and G. J. Bowyer, = 


of Antwerp has been adjudicated to the firm of'| also the Rev. Canon Dale, the vicar of the parish : 


J. Powell & Co., ealled, “ La Compagnie Générale 
des Matériels de Chemins de Fer.” 

The works of the line from Maestricht to Liége 
are to commence at once, inasmuch as the plans 
have been approved of by the Government. The 
contract has been let to a general contractor, and 
the land is being settled for. 

The Spanish journals anncunce that M. Sala- 
manca, to whom the concession of the Portuguese 
lines has been granted, has formed a company to 
carry them on. Among stranger capitalists figure 
the names of the Count de Morny, MM. Chatelus, 


and the body of the room was filled with workmen. 
After the Rev. Canon Dale and the chairman had 
spoken, 

Mr. W. A. Wilkinson addressed the meeting on. 
the importance of life assurance, which, he said, 
necessitated savings; adverted to the benefits 
offered by this club, the payments for which were 
as low as possible compatible with soundness. To 
ensure this, he added, the best authorities had 
been consulted in forming this club, which wou 
secure a certain provision for those belonging to it. 

Mr. Jervoise Smith followed the last speaker at 


Delahante, and other founders of the ancient! some length, explanatory of the objects and the 
Grand Central of France, which has been merged | origin of the institute, the principal features of 


into other lines. 


which, he said, were the benefit club, affording 


M. Lalanne, engineer-in-chief and director of relief in sickness and old age; reading-rooms, 


the works of the Northern Spanish Railway, is at | libraries, rooms for 


this moment visiting the whole line to give fresh 
impulse to the works. The transport of the im- 


lodgings, and houses of eall for 


those out of work; a guarantee fund, applicable 
for additional relief in cases of accident; no en- 


mense quantity of rails now lying at the port of | trance fees; amd, moreover, the rules and tables 


Santander can only proceed slowly by the 
Isabella II. Railway, on account of the gap which 
yet exists on that line between Moranca and 
Barcenas. Consequently, the permanent way of 
the Northern line will experience some delay. The 
rails are laid between Valladolid and Palazuelos: 
the section from Valladolid to Alar ,is to be open 


were compiled from the statistics of five leading 
assurance offices, and certified respectively by Mr. 
Tidd Pratt, the registrar, and Mr. Tucker, the 
actuary. 

Mr. H. E. Gurney, in the course of some obser- 
vations, offered, with a view to afford a little 
relaxation to the members of the club, to afford 
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them in the summer (month of June) a trip to the 
Crystal Palace, and refreshment there. 

r. Bowyer, in acknowledging a vote of thanks 
to him as organizer of the club, wished to correct 
a report as to the origin of the club. It had been 
said that it was a masters’ movement ; but this he 
distinctly refuted, as it sprang directly from a 
deputation to him of workmen, who having con- 
vinced him of the want of such a club, he made it 
known to Mr. Gurney, who munificently promised 
fifty guineas and his further support in aid thereof. 





SOCIAL BRIDGES. 
LIBRARIES. 

We are glad to see that the “social bridges,” 
in the building of which we have helped, are duly 
fulfilling the task that devolves on them. Not 
only in the by-lanes of this great metropolis is a 
desire manifested for improvement, but the work- 
ing classes generally are making advances in the 
social status, which claim the respect of all who 
have the progress and well-being of this example- 
setting nation at heart. In our present number 
we record the opening meeting of a Workmen’s 
Institute and Benefit Club, attended by members 
of Parliament, dignitaries of the Church, bankers, 
and others of the higher classes, while a large 
number of workmen kept them company, and paid 
the utmost attention to what was said. Social 
science meetings are being held in all parts of the 
country with equal success; and though in many 
instances the initiative is taken by gentlemen of 
influence, we see that the working population are 
exerting themselves in the right direction, and 
self-improvement is eagerly sought. We noticed 
some time since the means afforded in the esta- 
blishment of Messrs. Cox and Wyman, the 
printers, of Great Queen-street, where an excellent 
library is established. At a meeting of the mem- 
bers, lately, in the course of an address, the com- 
mittee prided themselves on the fact that they 
had seen so early the desirability of such institu- 
tions, and that other establishments had made 
inquiries of them, and were taking steps to 
follow in their path; and quoted from our 
Christmas number a remark that ‘“ everywhere 
uow—in printing-offices, in great libraries, and 
even in the homes of the humblest labourer, the 
ghost of our old friend Caxton flits pleasantly 
about, suggesting wholesome thought’ and mate- 
rial for the diffusion of knowledge.” 

The chairman then proceeded to show, that 
wherever libraries had been founded, the most 
favourable anticipations had been realized. Oper- 
atives had consecrated their spare moments, and 
jotted down the experiences of their practical 
lives, printers being always to be found among 
the competitors. Such were some of the results 
of libraries and rightly-directed leisure, foretold 
by Cowper, who said,— 

** Behold in these what leisure hours demand,— 

Amusement and true knowledge hand in hand.” 

In the course of an interesting address, de- 
scribing and giving selections from this library, 
which he been most liberally supported by the 
firm, he informed the meeting, that Mr. E. W. 
Cox, on attaining his majority, in December last, 
had marked the event by a present of books to 
the value of 20/.; and thus this “ Office Library,” 
originally consisting of only a dozen or two books, 
had in the course of a few years increased to no 
less than 800 volumes, including works on almost 
every subject, whether for instruction, reference, 
or amusement, besides some of the most popular 
serials, They were also now in a condition to 
reduce the subscription to the trifling sum of a 
halfpenny per week. 








GAS. 


THE gas at Chatham, according to the Chatham 
News, has been examined by Dr. Letheby, who 
says it is the worst he ever tested, being no less, 
on one occasion, than seventy per cent. below the 
average of London gas. And no wonder, since the 
gas company are said to admit that they have at 
times to send it to their customers from the retort 
direct, without any purification at all! A move- 
ment is in progress for the provision of better gas 
at a fair price; but it has not yet assumed any 
definite shape. 

A new light company, called “The Universal 
Lime oe oe Company,” has been started in Lon- 
don for the purchase and working of the new lime 
light patent, recently exhibited. A single jet 

f it is said to be equal to forty argand or 
eighty fish-tail gas-burners. For places and 
purposes where a powerful light is desirable, it is 

promising, if price and trouble in management 
prove no obstacle to its extension; but for par- 





lour and kitchen, or, in short, for ordinary dwell- 


ing houses, there are other new lights coming into 
use which seem likely, in one form or another, to 
shut out the ordinary gas, as well as other lights 
from oil and candle. These are the liquid gas 
lights, to one of which (a very inferior kind to 
others now before the public) we some time since 
drew attention. Having purchased one of what 
appears to be among the best of the latter, the 
writer shall give it a fair trial and progress. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, “ Hipkins v. 
the Birmingham and Stafford Gas Company,” it 
has been found that a gas company is responsible 
for injury to a well, rendered noxious by reason 
of washings produced in the making of gas, 
thereby subjecting themselves to a penalty of 
2007. The Court gave judgment for the plaintiff, 
holding that the incorporation of the defendants 
for their own benefit amounted to a contract with 
the public to prevent any ills arising from their 
works. 

A meeting of gas consumers at Manchester have 
resolved to memorialize the corporation for a re- 
duction of gas to 3s. 9d. per 1,000 cubic feet. 

A movement has taken place at Stow-on-the- 

Wold for the introduction of gas to the town. 
The estimated cost of works is 1,200/. of which 
800/. have already been subscribed. 
A correspondent of the Cornish Telegraph 
says:—‘I notice a report of the Plymouth and 
Stonehouse Gas Company, and find that for the 
past year they have been supplying gas at 4s. per 
1,000, paying a dividend of 10 per cent. to the 
shareholders, and giving notice to the consumers 
that only 3s. 9d. per 1,000 will be charged for the 
present year. I contrast this with the price of 
gas in Falmouth, for which 6s. 3d. per 1,000 is 
charged, and that for an inferior article. If the 
Plymouth company can pay such a handsome 
dividend, I would ask if it is just that in a rising 
town like Falmouth the present price should be 
maintained, where coals for the manufacture of 
gas can be bought at a much cheaper rate than at 
Plymouth ? Why, sir, if the proprietor of the 
works here would reduce the price to 4s. 6d. per 
1,000, I firmly believe—taking into consideration 
how much more would be consumed—that at the 
end of the year he would find it a better paying 
concern than now. Of one thing I am quite cer- 
tain—that if the present high price be continued, 
we must either have another company, or get our 
gas from Penryn.” 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Canterbury.—It is proposed to erect an appro- 
priate mural brass to the memory of Archbishop 
Laud, in the cathedral church of Canterbury. A 
design for this memorial has been given by Messrs. 
Waller, which has been approved of by the Dean 
and Chapter, and the brass will be erected as soon 
as a sufficient sum can be raised for the purpose. 
Woicester.—The Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
have granted 15,3001. for the reparation of 
Worcester Cathedral, and 800/. a-year to be hence- 
forth set apart for the same purpese. The work 
of restoration will therefore be actively commenced 
in the course of a few weeks, and meanwhile 
supplies of stone are being procured, of sandstone 
from Hadley, and weather stone from Bath. The 
south side of the cathedral, with its upper transept, 
which is in a very dilapidated state, will be the 
first portion of the building operated upon, and 
the cloisters and chapter-room will be included in 
these repairs. Then the work of restoration will 
be carried round to the north front, which is not 
in so decayed a state as the other portions of the 
edifice. It is hoped that the plans include the 
reopening of the west door of the nave and removal 
of the organ. The new work now to be effected, 
says the local Herald, will be a rigid and 
legitimate restoration of the fabric in accordance 
with its original style, the commissioners not 
sanctioning any ornamentation beyond the absolute 
requirements of that style. They have approved of 
the repairs so far as they have hitherto been 
carried out, and the further prosecution of the 
work will also be under the superintendence of 
Mr. Perkins, the architect to the Dean and 
Chapter. 

Bristol.—It is expected that, soon after Easter, 
the cathedral will be closed for the prosecution of 
the alterations, enlargements, &c., in the interior. 
The plaster, yellow wash, &c., have been scraped 
from some of the ornamental carving in the Lady 
Chapel and south aisle, and it is found to be sharp, 
and clear, and well preserved. Some of the dis- 
engaged shafts on the north side of the nave, that 
have been covered over with yellow wash, turn 
out, says the local Journal, to be Purbeck marble, 
while the foliage of the bosses, apparently so blunt 








and indistinct, is discovered, by the cleaning of 
one or two, to be executed with great delicacy and 
freedom. 

Market Harborough (Leicestershire). — The 
church here has received an embellishment in the 
shape of an alabaster pulpit. The Rev. F. O. 
Johnson, the incumbent, = the Leicester Adver- 
tiser, has eight brothers, in the army, and six 
of these were in active service throughout the 
whole of the Indian rebellion. This worthy band 
of brothers have presented this pulpit as a thank- 
offering for having, by God’s Providence, passed 
unscathed through the ordeal. The general 
design is by Mr. Slater, and the masonry by 
Messrs. Poole, of London. 

Levenshulme (Lancashire).—The new church of 
St. Peter, at Levenshulme, has been consecrated 
by the Bishop of Manchester. The church is of 
stone, in the Transition style. It consists of a 
nave, two aisles, chancel, and tower, and is almost 
a perfect square, being 60 feet in length and 58 
feet in breadth. At present, building operations 
have not been carried beyond the tower ; but, when 
completed, the church will have a spire 135 feet 
high. No decoration has been attempted in the 
interior, which is without ery, and the seats, 
which have open ends, will accommodate 600 
persons; 400 of the seats to be appropriated, and 
200 free. The entire cost is about 3,000/., which 
have been raised by private subscription, with the 
exception of 200/. contributed by the Church 
Building Society. The architect is Mr. Alfred G. 
Fisher, of Manchester, and the contractors are 
Messrs. Longson, of Heaton Norris. 

Keswick.—The new Congregational Chapel, 
Keswick, the foundation-stone of which was laid 
on the 28th of July, 1858, has been opened for 
divine service. It is placed on a slight emi- 
nence in the Lake road, and is a prominent 
addition to the edifices of Keswick. Erected 
from designs prepared by Mr. John Hogg, of 
Halifax, it is in the Geometrical style, and 
simple in its details. The plan consists of a 
parallelogram, 54 feet by 26 feet, with a project- 
ing vestry on the north side, 17 feet by 9 feet, 
over which is placed a gallery for children, pro- 
vided with a separate entrance. The chapel is 
entered from the west end by a coupled doorway, 
opening into an inner porch ves iastea, 
two sides 3 feet wide, running the entire length 
of the building, having pews on a raised platform 
on each side. The total accommodation provided 
is for 300 persons. Externally the chapel is 
divided by buttresses into four bays in length, 
having two-light windows between them with 
cusped heads and pierced trefoils. The west or 
principal entrance-front has a slightly projecting 
gabled porch and coupled doorway, with a two- 
light window on each side and a circular tracery 
window over it. The walls are formed of a kind 
of porphyry, with freestone dressings to buttresses, 
&e., and the woodwork throughout is of deal, 
stained and varnished. 

Dundee.—The foundation-stone of John-street 
United Presbyterian Church was laid on the 7th 
October, 1858, and it has now been opened for 
public worship. The architectural design of the 
church, according to the Dundee Warder, is of 
the ornate Roman. Lofty Ionic columns, with 
intercolumniated plate-glass, support an archi- 
trave, frieze, and parapet of corresponding propor- 
tions. The basement is of composite rustic masonry, 
and the principal entrances, which are towards 
John-street and Cochrane-street, as well as the 
arched windows, are in keeping with the appear- 
ance of the building. There are five windows to- 
wards the north, of stained glass, the ornamenta- 
tion being also Roman, to harmonize with the 
design of the edifice. The church measures 94 
feet by 66 feet, and its height from floor to ceil- 
ing is 40 feet. The ceiling is copiously adorned 
with a variety of desi in plaster-work, and it 
is to be further enriched by several designs, 
already approved of, in polychromatic colouring. 
The seating of the church can accommodate about 
1,400 sitters, and many of the seats are of the 
width of 3 feet. The heating-and ventilation have 
been attended to. Beneath the floor of the 
church provision has been made for a vestry, 
a school-room, a meeting-hall, a li » and 
manager’s and ladies’ rooms, &. The igns 
were prepared by Mr. J. T. Rochead. 





Mar or Morocco.—Mr. James Wyld has, of 
course, published a map of Morocco, or, as he 
terms it, Marocco; and those who would follow 
the graphic account of the doings of the Spaniards 
there in the columns of the Times should obtain 
it. At the Great Globe, in Leicester-square, there 
ie an affluence of instructive entertainment. 
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STAINED GLASS, 


Mickleover Church, near Derby.—A memorial 
window has lately been erected in the east end 
of the above church. The window is composed of 
three openings, with spandrils in the head of the 
window. The three openings have six subjects 
from the Beatitudes, inserted into geometrical 
shapes on mosaic backgrounds of deep red and 
blue, with bosses of various designs. At the foot 
of the window is placed the following inscription : 
“To the memory of Augusta Marian Curzon, wife 
of the Rev. F. E. Curzon, and daughter of 
E. M. Mundy, Esq. Died August 10th, 1827, 
aged 21 years.” The artist employed was Mr. 
Charles Gibbs. 

New Church at West Derby.—The same artist 
has put up a stained glass window here for 
J. P. Heywood, Esq. of West Derby, to the 
memory of his niece. The window consists of 
three openings and several spandrils. The whole 
of the openings are occupied by the subject of the 
** Resurrection.” In the centre opening, Christ 
is represented, clothed in white, coming out from 
the rock, holdiug a banner, on which is inscribed 
the words, “O grave, where is thy victory ?” 
Beneath, on the foreground, lies one of the 
soldiers. Above the figure of the Saviour is seen 
an angel, holding a scroll with the words, “ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord.” The left- 
hand compartment has the “ Angel sitting on the 
stone.” The right-hand compartment shows the 
“Three Marys coming to the tomb.” 








THE FALL OF MILL IN AMERICA. 


Ir is to be regretted that little precise informa- 
tion as to the construction of the Pemberton 
Mills, at Lawrence, in the United States, which 
recently fell, has reached this country. The 
building is said to have been originally of bad 
construction; the foundations were imperfect, 
the walls were weak, and pierced by numerous 
apertures, which detracted still further from the 
strength of the fabric. As the weight of the 
machinery was added to that of the numerous 
workpeople engaged in the business, it will not 
be thought surprising that the mill should have 
fallen. The five stories of the building fell in, 
one after another, upon the heads of 600 or 700 
workpeople, who were assembled at their trade, 
and then, to make the disaster more horrible, fire 
broke out and consumed the living and the dead. 
This dreadful disaster should not be without its 
effects on this side of the Atlantic. 








VENTILATION VENTILATED. 

THERE is hardly anything more necessary to be 
attended to in the arranging of buildings, both 
small and great, than ventilation. It is a subject 
to which some attention has been given, and many 
extravagant theories have been advanced in support 
of schemes which seem to have been failures in 
proportion to their intricacy; those based upon 


all round: the mere contamination of the air 
caused by a person sleeping in the bed would kill 
the bird before morning. 

Again, there is the dozy congregation in a high- 
pewed, non-ventilated churck,—the very construc- 
tion of which renders it almost physically impossi- 
ble to prevent—not a natural sleep or repose, but— 
a suffocating stupor, caused by the stagnation of 
the noxious air in the boxes in which the erring 
mortal is deposited. 

Carbonic acid gas is specifically heavier than 
common admixed air, but they combine. When 
pure, however, it is so heavy, that a jar filled 
with it may be emptied into another jar from 
which it will displace the common air, and so 
entirely supplant it, that a taper will be extin- 
guished when inserted therein. A deep well is a 
familiar example of this, at the lower parts of 
which it congregates, and many deaths have 
taken place in consequence of men incautiously 
descending without previously testing the air by 











In most instances the staircase forms a natural 
ventilating shaft. 22 open window or skylight 
at the top affording ample means of egress for the 
used air which will find its way up. This opening 
should be capable of easy regulation, as, under 
some circumstances, and in very cold weather, 
scarcely any egress at all will be required; and 
here a commonly accepted theory must be com- 
batted. It is supposed by many that if a window 
be opened at the top, the heated air will go out; 
but in most cases it is not so. The cold air rushes 
in, and condenses and contracts the heated air, the 
which, if it could be cooled in an air-tight chamber, 
would cause a partial vacuum, and, if the sides of 
the chamber were sufficiently attenuated, they 
would be collapsed by the pressure of the cooler 
air upon their external superficies. 

By heating the hall and passages equal to 
the temperature of the apartments, perceptible 
draughts will be prevented to a considerable 
extent, as there will be no cold air to find its way 











lowering a lighted candle, They are first at- 
tacked with stupor, and, if not speedily drawn up, 


death quickly ensues. It is this gas which is so | 


freely emitted from charcoal fires, and which has 
proved fatal in so many instances. All ordinary 
fires, lamps, gas-lights, &c., consume an enormous 
proportion of oxygen, leaving the azote mixed 
with carbonic acid gas. And it should be remem- 
bered that this oxygen, which gives life and 
animal heat, forms only 22 per cent. of the ordi- 
nary atmospheric air; which, therefore, cannot 
afford to be much deteriorated by artificial means. 

The effect of foul air is shown in its most 
violent and deadly form in the choke-damp of 
mines, 

Air expands by being heated—that is, it occu- 
pies more space when hot than when cold. It also 
becomes lighter in proportion to the increase of 
its temperature—that is, it has a tendency to rise 
above a colder stratum. 

A heated room upon a cold day may be likened 
to a heavy vessel of air being kept down in a 
cistern of water. The water, by its greater density, 
will endeavour to rush into the vessel at the most 
minute pore. So with the heated room, which is 
surrounded by a disproportionate bulk of denser 
fluid, and which makes every effort to rush in at 
all chinks and crannies. 

What more familiar instance of this can be 
urged than an ordinary room with a good “ old 
English” fire? All the doors and windows closed 
as rigidly as the state of the joinery will permit, 
with sometimes the addition of corded string and 
sand-bags. Now, first, the fire, to be kept burn- 
ing, must have air. Oxygen again. The inmates 
must have air—oxygen also. Every known source 
of supply being cut off, what is the consequence ? 
Great pressure is exerted by the cold air outside, 
and draughts, thin little corkscrewy, gimletty cur- 
rents of concentrated cold air find their way in, 
in spite of the elaborate attempts made to keep 
them out, and strike us, and wind themselves 
about us, making the shrillest music the while, 
asserting their prerogative in the most unmis- 





simple data having the greater chance of being 
successful. 

Let us inquire,—What is Ventilation? Is it 
the displacement of hot air by cold air, or vice 
versd? or is it the expulsion of foul air in favour 
of fresh air? It may be answered, that ventila- 
tion is a combination of these. It is the giving a 
supply of pure air at a proper temperature with 
as little palpable displacement as possible, the foul 
air being afforded means of escape so that the 
oxygenated or “fresh” air may take its place 
almost imperceptibly, and currents and draughts 
so be entirely avoided. 

True ventilation is based upon certain natural 
laws, having as a starting point an elastic fluid— 
common atmospheric air. This has to be manipu- 
lated in such a manner for the comfort and health 
of human beings in their dwellings and halls of 
assembly as to comprise what is commonly called 
ventilation. 

It is well known that common air consists of 
two gases, one giving life and the other destroy- 
ing, and called oxygen and nitrogen respectively : 
when these two gases are received into the lungs 
in combination (as they are at every inspiration) 
the cells effect a division of them; the oxygen 
being retained to mix with the blood, and the 
—— (with a small proportion of carbonic acid 
gas) being returned back again into the atmo- 
sphere. It thus follows, that persons breathing 
in an me 8 room would soon conswme all ey 

or life-giving air and leave only that whic 
is Real, the breathing of which induces stupor, and 

There is the familiar example of the bird in a 
cage hung over a bed having curtains closing it in 





takable manner, as is the case in any instance 
where it is sought to subvert the working of a 
natural law, by barricades, or any other popular 
description of impediment, 

It will thus be readily seen that ventilation of 
buildings is of the utmost importance, as tending 
not only to the comfort of the inmates, but as an 
imperative sanitary duty, —indeed, as much a 
necessity as good drainage or abundance of light. 

The ordinary method of constructing dwelling- 
houses gives plenty of opportunity to supply and 
circulate fresh air, as may be known by the 
facility with which they burn when once they 
take fire. The great difiiculty is to supply it in 
such a way, and at such a temperature, as shall 
not be felt an inconvenience, or, indeed, a nui- 
sance. A house should be taken as a whole, and 
legislated for accordingly. A basis of operations 
should be established, by which the general object 
of ventilation should be encompassed. Warm, 
fresh air must be introduced into the apartments 
in cold weather, if we wish to have a feeling of 
comfort, not only in the rooms, but in going from. 
one part of the house to another. 

It has been shown that heated air ascends. 
Following out this simple natural law, a heating- 
chamber should be formed in the basement, to 
which a supply of pure air should be brought from 
the exterior. It will here be warmed, rarefied, 
and will rise by its own impulse and fill the upper 
portions of the house. Now, this heating-chamber 
need be nothing more than a cellar with a flue to 
it, containing a good self-feeding stove, over which 
should be a grating, to allow of the heated air 
ascending and filling the large spaces, the hall, 
passages, staircase, area, Kc. 





‘in. The matter next to be attended to is the 
| supply of fresh air to the open fires in the rooms; 
and this is easily effected by having an air-brick 
inserted in the external wall between the floors, 
and a small register grating let into the floor 
next the hearth, and under the fender. This will 
again further reduce the cause of draughts; and 
almost any room, no matter what the position of 
the doors and fireplace, may be made generally 
comfortable thereby, and in many cases smoky 
chimneys, and puffs of smoke at every shutting 
of the door, will be entirely obviated. The fire 
is thus rendered independent for its supply of air 
of the opened door or other casual vacuity. 

The ordinary construction of the register-stoves 
(those most commonly in use) is such that heat is 
given forth by radiation only. The fire is hemmed 
in on three sides by heat-absorbing material, all 
of which has to be warmed by conduction before 
any considerable benefit is felt in the apartment. 
This defect has been remedied in many instances 
by establishing a current of air round the back of 
the stove constructed on purpose, communicating 
from the outside, and which is warmed in its 
passage, and admitted into the room in the front 
of the stove over the fire-box, and in this way 
assists the ventilation. But when sitting near, 
you have a stream of hot air playing upon your 
features ; su this method is but partially appli- 
cable and suitable only for large public rooms, 
where the congregation is confined to certain 
seats and positions. Individual stoves are, how- 
ever, of secondary importance when the whole 
house is heated. 

Where gas is used there should be an external 
ventilator near the ceiling, to keep the air cool 
and divert the sooty particles from it, thus keep- 
ing it cleaner for a much longer period, and a 
supply of oxygen is introduced for the combustion 
of the gas, the use of which is thus rendered en- 
tirely unobjectionable. The ordinary chimney 
valve will be found sufficient to draw off the 
upper stratum of used air. 

Ventilators in the windows themselves are of 
little use when most needed, i.e., when the blinds 
are down and curtains drawn. 

A house need not be ill-ventilated on the score 
of expense. It merely requires forethought in 
the first arrangement to render it doubly com- 
fortable in all weathers. THos. GOoDCHILD. 











CHAPEL AT GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


In your last number (page 49) it is stated, at 
the end of the article entitled “An Ermined 
Architect,” that “We remember that the old 
Greenwich pensioner who used to show the chapel 
| of the hospital always recounted, with something 
|\like martial pride, the narrow escape of the 
| painter’s life in the execution of the allegorical 
| decorations of the ceiling.” 
| ILhad considered this piece of traditional in- 
|formation as forgotten long since, not having 
|heard or read it for some time. The last time 
I remember hearing it mentioned was some years 
since by my father, who related it in the following 
manner :—That his brother Thomas, many years 
before, being with some friends at Greenwich, 
whilst inspecting the chapel, was assured that 
the principal artist employed had fallen from 
the scaffold, and was killed ; on which he turned 
to the pensioner and said “he was very glad to 
hear it.” On the man’s expressing his astonish- 
ment, Thomas observed that 4e was the person 
referred to, and, being alive, could doubt the fact 
asserted. 

If 1 remember aright, there are not any paint- 
ings on the ceiling; but as it is at least fifteen 
years since I was in the chapel, I may be wrong. 
The ceiling, however, is richly ornamented ; and 
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when there I was assured by the then showman 
(who did not relate the accident) that the en- 
riched guilloche-work was carved on the beams. 
On mentioning this to my father, he stated that 
the whole of the ornamentation was in stucco- 
work, as it had been executed by his father and 
brother, under Athenian Stuart, the architect. 
The chapel appears to have been finished about 
1789. My father, then a lad, often took down 
the money for the weekly wages of the men. This 
chapel is a very fine example of plasterers’ work 
done by hand, a trade now su by cast- 
work, and which I fear is quite extinct. The chapel 
is also a good example of the proper introduction 
of a gallery. Wvatr Papwortu. 





ARCHITECTS AND AMATEURS. 
THE WORKS AT BLODWEL. 


Srr,—A correspondent of the Builder, in a 
letter headed “ Architects and Amateurs,” dated 
Dec. 3, 1859, p. 797, has almost avowed that he 
writes with a strong feeling of professional jealousy 
against amateurs in general, and although, as one 
of the latter class, I avoid controversial writing, 
yet as my name has been brought forward in an 
offensive manner by him, I shall on this occasion 
defend myself, with your permission, from the 
attack of my anonymous opponent, whom I sup- 
pose, although unacquainted with him, to be 
resident in this neighbourhood, and, apparently, 
my personal enemy. 

He declares himself to be “a legitimate prac- 
titioner, and judge of these matters;” I am 
surprised, therefore, he is not aware that the 
Blodwel spire is not by any means the first 
example of a convex outline; for Caythorpe, in 
Lincoinshire,* and Fribourg minster, in Ger- 
many, show the same construction, and I 
believe I could mame several others; but when 
they are slightly convex in outline, the artist or 
engraver may not always have represented them 
correctly. The domical curvature of the Fribourg 
spire I ascertained myself by personal examina- 
tion. When I built the Blodwel spire, I thought 
its rather unusual form would be likely to pro- 
mote a fair discussion of the question as to whether 
the dome or the spike should be preferred for our 
highest architectural outlines. But small indeed 
must the experience of any one be, who does not 
recognize in my spire the essential form of the 
German Fribourg, and in the window treatment 
of my octagonal tower an evident imitation of the 
well-known example at Sedgeberrow. Never until 
now, that I am aware of, has it been made a 
matter of reproach to a clergyman, that he has 
turned his attention to architecture, as a branch 
of knowledge connected with his profession. 

If the school and master’s house at Blodwel, 
which I have built and paid for, are unlike the 
ordinary type of national schools in other places, 
they are intentionally so; and I can still appeal 
te them as true specimens of English Gothic feel- 
ing; nor have I ever permitted the features of 
any other style to neutralize my treatment of the 
pure Gothic. 

I consider it our own appropriate, living style, 
ductile beyond all others; and in ute et 
lay myself under stricter obligations than those 
do who offer, with perfect indifference, to build 
in any style that may suit the caprice of their 
employer. 

But how could I act otherwise than I have 
done? The professional architect, after supply- 
ing ground plan, elevation, and working draw- 
ings, &e., will hardly visit the spot more frequently 
than twice in the twelvemonth. I, as an amateur, 
think it my business to be present there almost 
every day, and no stone of any size is put into its 
place without my personal superintendence. 

If after works of this kind have been carried 
out at my own cost I am to be reproached with 
virulence for daring to act in such a manner, and 


my professional assailant is abetted by his brethren, | i 


it lowers the standard of practice throughout all 
departments of the profession. 

My opponent refers te a hundred others, out 
of whom he has done me the honour to select 
me for his first victim. 

A course of a hundred letters duly printed in 
the Builder will no doubt annihilate the volun- 
teer corps, and we shall be forbidden ever after to 
express our practical opinions otherwise than on 
paper, unless we are willing to brave all the bitter- 
ness of reproach and calumny. 


However, before I am utterly destroyed, I have 
I appeal, not to the archi- 
tectural world—at present so hopelessly divided 
* Damaged by lightning, Dec. 30, 1859, and somewhat 
ectly represented in the Iilustrated London News, 


one appeal to make. 


January 14, 1960. 


between the contending styles,—but I do appeal 
to the Gothie world, which is at unity with itself; 
and the living, native, growing style, now passing 
under that name, is the only one I care to prac- 
tise, or am anxious to see employed by others. — 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I cannot avoid 
observing that I consider your correspondent’s 
“threatening letter” as a very dangerous pre- 
cedent. Perhaps even his professional exclusive- 
ness might allow the deans of our cathedrals a 
legitimate voice in the disposal of their “fabric 
funds,” and he will perceive, by my signature to 
this letter, that I also have some official excuse 
for meddling with matters of architectural and 


parochial expenditure. 
Jonn PARKER, 


Vicar of Blodwel, and Rural Dean 
January 7th. of Llangollen. 








SCHOOL VENTILATION. 


Srr,—Your paper being open to any improve- 
ments in construction, some time since you intro- 
duced an interesting notice on the important 
system of ventilation and warming, of Dr. Van 
Hecke. A number of the Moniteur Belge has 
just come under my notice, containing an account 
of its application to the commercial (parish) 
schools at Nivelles. If you consider the extract 
worthy your observation, you will oblige me by 
inserting it. = 


“ An official commission, composed of the committee of 

Public Hygiene of Nivelles, to which was associated | 
M. Froment, professor of mathematics and physics, as- | 
sembled on Tuesday last, to examine the effects produced 
by the apparatus of Dr. Van Hecke, placed in the com- 
mercial schools in that town. This school accommodates 
four large classes of 100 each, and the cubical contents 
are about 70,000 cubic feet. 

The administration required a renewal of the air at the 
rate of 140,000 cubic feet per hour ; heated air in winter, 
cooled airin summer. The experiments made by the com- 
mission gave the most satisfactory results. e appa- 
ratus is capable of supplying, and this without perceptible 
draught, 420,000 cubic , winter or summer, or three 
times more than the quantity contracted for. 

From this datum, it is calculated that the daily expense 
will not exceed two francs. 

To arrive at the same results by ordinary or natural 
means, the expense of combustible only would be eight 
francs per day.” 








A RAFT FOR THE WRECKED. 


Or the best mode of rescuing lives, in the event 
of shipwreck and disaster at sea, we know but 
little, as each successive shipwreck painfully 
proves. Would not the organization of a general 
system of raft-constructing materially aid our 
advances in this direction, a system by which 
every spare yard, plank, and spar, not in actual 
service, might be made available in a few moments, 
so as to form a and commodious raft, the 
framework of which should be so strong as not to 
be easily stove, and too broad to be easily capsized. 
To accomplish this object, every yard and spar in 
the ship should be numbered, and the ends of 
each so prepared that the one should fit in and 
receive the other. Many plans might be 

by your scientific readers, which might result in 
a satisfactory solution of this difficult and im- 
portant question. Is not this a fit subject for the 
Admiralty ? Nemo. 





DECISION UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
PUBLIC BUILDING. 
Srr,—In your last publication you gave a 
report of the case relating to the Pavilion in 
Tichborne-street, Haymarket, lately decided by 
Mr. Bingham, at the Marlborough-street Police 
Court, and you attach to the end of the report a 
note that “it is difficult to reconcile the state- 


ing;” nor did I quote the 10th section ; nor did I 
state, “that in the present case it could be 
that considerably more than half the old fabric 
The counsel for the 
defendants quoted the 10th section, amongst 
others, and stated in effect what I am reported to 
have said, and that it must be so proved before 
the building could be brought under or made 
amenable to the requirements of the Act; and as 
such was not the case, the 10th section did not 
apply; and that it was not such a building as 
could be called a public building within the mean- 
ing of the Act, so as to bring it under the 30th 
section, And as the worthy magistrate has so 











decided, the remainder of your remark is quite 
correct, namely, that the real question upon 
which I proceeded against the builder, as to 
“ whether a building existing before the Aet, and 
used as a public building afterwards, must be 
altered, when works are being done on it, to make 
its construction such as the district surveyor 
approves,” is avoided, and upon it no decision is 
given. Cuaries MaYHEw, 
Surveyor of the District of St. James 
Westminster. 





CRYPT OF GERRARD’S HALL. 


Srr,—I should like to remind the public that,, 
when the crypt of Gerrard’s Hall was taken down, 
the stones were made over to the Crystal Palace 
Company to be re-erected on their grounds. Such, 
certainly, was the talk of the day. The crypt is 
not to be found at Sydenham. Would it not be 
possible to urge on the directors the necessity of 
carrying out their promise? You may remember 
that, a century ago, Holbein’s Whitehall gate was 
made over to a royal duke, who professed an inten- 
tion of rebuilding it at Windsor ; and the gate has 
disappeared. It would be a pity to lose this crypt 
entirely. W. H. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM PRIZES. 


Sir,—The number and quality of the works 
submitted, in competition, for the recently-awarded 
wood-carving prize, are, I think, sufficient proof 
that the interest of our class, so long apparently 
dormant, is to a certain extent awakened. 

May I be allowed, through your columns, to 
express a hope that the subject for the prize for 
the ensuing year may be of a character that will 
include a wider range of competitors. I do not 
of course know what may be in contemplation by 
the gentlemen of the committee, but 1 have good 
reason for the conviction that a prize for models 
of figure studies for architectural purposes, and 
for stone carving, would bring a large number or 
competitors into the field. 

I am not sure that it is not rather an ungra- 
cious thing for one of the competing class to offer 
any suggestion on the matter, but I trust it will 
be received in the spirit in which it is made, and, 
after all, the chief good of a prize is the develop- 
ment and stimulation of many and various 
talents; and whatever extends the circle of such 
emulation must help the object of the donors. 

A SToNE-CARVER. 








HOLLOW WALLS. 

Siz,—Your last paper contained an extract 
from The Eagineer on the subject of “hollow 
walls.” Will you allow me to state the following 
facts on the same subject, which, unless I have 
misunderstood the extract referred to, seems some- 
what irreconcilable with it ? 

Having to erect several houses in a situation 
much to severe south-west storms from 


wrought-iron cramps). At the line of theehamber 


window-cills, however, two -courses were 
improperly i The 
was com 
Just previously to the return of the wet season the 
plaster seemed quite dry ; but immediately after- 
wards a band of damp appeared on the imside-of 
all the chamber-walls having a south-west 
As the season advanced the damp i 80 
that the whole of the south-west walls became 
literally drenched with wet, from the line of the 
upper cills down to the ground-floor: even the 
floors half-way across the rooms were quite wet. 

On visiting the @ question or two dis- 
closed how the specification had been departed 
from in building the walls: the through-courses 
at the upper cills were the cause of the 
misehief. They were immediately eut out 
separation between the outer 
rendered complete; frequent openings, 
ness of a joint, made in the outer walls 
bottom where the hollow work conmmenced 
since then (now twelve months age) “the 
have not ceased to beat upon the houses,” 
damp has certainly ceased to penetrate to 
inner walls in the very slightest 
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ACCIDENTS. 


London and Chatham Railway works, 
bourne, an extensive fall of earth has 
place, burying three or four of the nav- 
employed. - Directly the fall had taken 
operations were commenced for their rescue, 
without success. The enormous mass of earth 
to be removed was not the only difficulty. The 
sides of the cutting are, it is said, in a most dan- 
state, and threaten destruction to those 
who are working beneath. It was found necessary 
to erect boarding, and pursue the work in a more 
systematic manner. Had the fall taken place 
a quarter of an hour earlier, there must have been 
five times — — killed. At Cleveland- 
square market, Liverpool, some old premises had 
been condemned by the building pat score as in- 
secure: workmen were consequently employed in 
pulling them down ; and whilst so engaged a wall 
that had been left standing fell inwards. The 
upper work had been stripped to the second floor, 
and on this the mass of bricks fell, and forced it 
down to the floor of the shop below. This, in 
turn, gave way, and the whole crashed down into 
the cellar. Three of the workmen were carried 
down with the débris, and buried in the ruins ; 
but they were speedily rescued, one with his thigh 
fractured. The premises are being taken down 
with the view of erecting in their stead a concert- 
room. At the Raglan Hall, in Theobald’s-road, 
London, a few days ago, a poor fellow was killed 
by the fall of a piece of old brickwork. Mr. John 
Wrettom, the builder, is engaged here in the execu- 
tion of some works which necessitated the removal 
of two brick vaults. In cutting away the brick- 
work at one part another portion was shaken 
down, and fell on a labourer and killed him. It 
was purely an accident. 


Ate 











ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS, 
BOOTH AND ANOTHER v. HALL. 

THs was an action (in Court of Exchequer 
before Mr. Baron Bramwell), brought to recover 
af per ag arm the sum of 2,000/. The defend- 

pai - into court in sati i 
Stiniedit-deeneah satisfaction of the 

Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Day a ed for th 
plaintiffs, and Mr. Serjeant hones Mr. J. 
Brown represented the defendant. 

It appeared that the plaintiffs were engineers 
and surveyors, and the defendant was a gentleman 
of property. The plaintiffs, by his order, prepared 
plans for a music-hall, which was to be erected by 
the defendant’s tenant, occupying the Beehive 
and Canterbury Music-hall, at Aldershott. For 
some reason the building was not erected, and the 
plaintifis now sought to recover a usual per 
“r ae 2,000/., the total cest. 

e defence was, that the building proposed to 
be erected by the plaintifis saint» | hate cost 
2,500/., and that the defendant, not being pre- 
pared to lay out so much money, had declined to 
let them have anything to do with it. 

His Lordship having summed up, 

The jury returned a verdict for the defendant. 





Books Beceied. 


LAW BOOKS. 

Personal Wrongs, and Legal Remedies. By W. 
C. Stzien, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London: 
Longman & Co. 1860. 

By eo a of Master and Ser- 

, Employer loyed, as regards their 
Givil Rights. By LW Surrm, Esq. LL.D, 
Barrister-at-Law. London: E. Wilson, Royal 
Exchange. 1860. 

THESE are, both of them, very useful books for all 

and sundry to know something about. Those 

prone to libel and slander others (and there are 
too many such in the world) would do well to 

s the former as a check on them, although 

it might scareely be of sufficient avail in itself to 

those seeking a remedy for wrong done them. 

Mr. Sleigh is an able barrister, and doubtless such 

a book as this by him is a reliable authority. No 

less useful is Dr. Smith’s Handy Book of the Law 

Seesstae seat os 
y' , ei in the one ity or the 

other, or indeed in both. 


VARIORUM. 

Tue articles, in the current Quarterly, which will 
more immediately interest the special readers of 
the Builder, are an essay on the “Australian 
Colonies and the Gold Supply,” and a paper on 


“The Roman Wall through Northumberland and 
Cumberland.” Of “this ghost of a fallen empire,” 
as the writer calls it, sdopting an idea of our own, 
a graphic account is given by one who knows the 
locality, and has well studied Mr. Maclauchlan’s 
recent survey and Dr. Bruce’s well-known works. 
In “Leisure Evenings; or, Records of the Past: 
a Collection of Prose and Poetical Miscellanies,” by 
Mrs. Alfred Miles (late 8. E. Hatfield), authoress 
of “The Wanderer of Scandinavia,” “ Moments of 
Loneliness,” &c. (Phipps, 25, Upper Ranelagh- 
street, Haton-square, éc., publishers), our readers 
who peruse her will doubtless recognize the 
pleasant and lady-like effusions of one familiar to 
them in our own, as “S. E. M.” The thonghts 








which appear in a poetical garb, in this little 
volume, are interspersed, here and there, with 
descriptive and suggestive sketches from her pen, 
in prose. Mrs. Miles has an artistical leaning, as 
will appear from the following brief extract from 
a longish poem on “ (tothic Architecture :”— 
“ Why should the home where warm affections meet 

Appear so rude, so bald, so incomplete, 

So graceless in exterior, so debased, 

Now by vulgarity, now fraud disgraced ; 

Possessing nought tc: win the admiring eye, 

Or breathe one thought of human sympathy ? 

Which roof-less seem save for the unsightly stack,* 

Which indicates that roof it dares not lack, 

Lest England’s winter snows and frequent rain, 

Unfriendly entrance to the inmates gain. 

Here too may Gothic Art (so much reviled) 

Defend its claims, before the man or child ; 

For intellect matured, or youthful mind, 

Its dignity and use will quickly find.” 
——A pamphlet on “ American Securities,” con- 
taining “Practical Hints on the Tests of Sta- 
bility and Profit, for the Guidance and Warning 
of British Inventors;” by an Anglo-American 
(Nephews, 39, Cornhi'l, &c.), shows very ably how 
to discriminate between those worthless securities 
for which Brother Jor:athan has become somewhat 
notorious, and those cf a more substantial charac- 
ter,—whether in consequence of their comprising 
land within railway or other reach of markets, or 
otherwise,—of which there seems to be no lack 
either, in the United States, if one could only get 
safely and securely at them. As it is, and some- 
what on the principle of burnt fingers avoiding 
the fire, “with what might almost be designated 
a species of reckless overeaution, we indiscrimi- 
nately reject the good, lest we should involve our- 
selves with the bad, instead of exercising that 
judicious discrimination, that careful investiga- 
tion, which would be quite sufficient to guide te a 
safe choice, and which, in so important a proceed- 
ing, ought surely not to be considered too trouble- 
some.” The Gentleman’s Magazine illustrates 
Mr. Scott’s recent lectures on Westminster Abbey, 
with a plan of the Abbey and adjoining buildings, 
and a variety of detaiJs.——The first article in the 
new number of the Uwiversal Review is a sensible 
comparative view of the works of Brunel and 
Stephenson, with the initials T. H. The writer 
does not differ from our own estimate of the 
merits of the two men. A paper called Verbal 
Landscape-Painting goes to prove the growth of 
an admiration for the wilder and more beautiful 
scenes of nature in the books which are every day 
issuing from our national press. The Ecclesio- 
logist contains a large view of Kilmore Cathedral. 
——“The Welcome Guest ” is a good ninepenny- 
worth of amusing reading, illustrated. It is edited 
by Mr. Robert Brough, and published by Houl- 
ston & Wright. 


WMiscellanen. 


Tax Sparrows AND LONDON ARCHITECTURE.— 
At the British Museam, the Marble Arch in 
Hyde-park, and other public buildings, the 
sparrows at this season of the year take possession 
of the ornamental part of the architecture. In 
the foliage of the capitals, and other portions 
elaborately wrought, thousands of them may be 
seen fighting for space, and busily employed in 
nest building. In some instances the details are 
completely filled with grass, straw, and mud, 
which is a great disfigurement. So im the 
country, in halls and churches, the same thing 
is to be noticed, and the removal of the nests 
is often a great trouble and expense. The nests 
of swallows, are also a cause of annoyance in 
many buildings. Could any of the readers of the 
Builder suggest a remedy for the matter com- 
plained of, besides netting up the exposed parts ? 


* “ Let any person of ordinary observation,’ remarks 
the authoress in a note, “ make his choice between the 
appearance of a roof and the non-appearance of a roof, by 
taking a walk along the King’s-road, Chelsea, and 

the effect on his own perceptions of the flat roofs, 
and the intensely ugly chimneys which emerge from 
them, in every conceivable variety of uncouthness and 
malformation which can be perpetrated in a chimney.” 




















Tue Royan Acaprmy.— On Tuesday last 
Mr. O’Neill and Mr. Dobson were elected asse- 
ciates of the Royal Academy. 

St. Marrurw’s, Bernnat Greex.—The re- 
storation of St. Matthew’s, Bethnal Green, is 
placed in the hands of Mr. T. E. Knightley, 
architect. 


A Crisis mw 4 Crose Dwemime.—In the 
house situated at High Blantyre, occupied by 
John Robertson, gaffer on the Hamilton and 
Strathaven Railway, says a Glasgow paper, a 
painful scene has occurred. Robertson’s wife 
awoke about five o’clock in the morning, in a 
very exhausted state, and found her infant child, 
aged nine months, lying dead im her arms. She 
immediately aroused her husband, who also felt 
in a weakly condition, but had strength enough 
to get out of bed. They then discovered that 
their next eldest child—a boy named Allan, aged 
about three years—-was also dead, and the third, 
a girl nine years old, seemingly approaching dis- 
solution. The father removed the little girl into 
an adjoining apartment, and she thus, fortunately, 
in a short time recovered. The wife was likewise 
conveyed thither, and is progressing favourably. 
The deaths of the two youngest children were 
oceasioned by suffocation : the family all slept in 
one bed—five human beings huddled together— 
in a small, dingy, smoky dwelling, consisting of 
one apartment, without sufficient ventilation. 
Here is a startling result of want of ventilation ; 
but, to a minor extent, the same sort of evil 
is going on, unobservedly, in probably three- 
fourths of ali the dwellings in the country, bring- 
ing about death by slow and imperceptible de- 
grees, in a way that comparatively few believe. 

Sream Trarric on Canals.—At a meeting of 
the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, a communi- 
cation “On Steam Traffic on Canals,” by Mr. 
Thomas Lampray, F.R.S., and 8.A., London, was 
read by the secretary. After premising that it will, 
he believes, be readily conceded that the future 
success of canals, and the value consequently of 
canal property, are dependent entirely upon the 
possibility or impossibility of the substitution of 
steam power for the haulage of boats, the author 
compares the relative advantages of canal and 
railway conveyance as regards the transmission of 
merchandise, and expresses an opinion that if 
steam haulage could be successfully applied to 
canal navigation, canals would, in a pecuniary 
sense, become as valuable as they have ever been. 
The author proposes to remove the difficulty 
hitherto existing to the introduction of steam- 
boats on canals, viz., the washing away of the 
banks by the swell, by lining the upper part of 
each side with coarse rubble stone ; and states that 
this may be effected by a simple apparatus, without 
stoppage of the traffic. Presuming the canals to 
have been prepared for their reception, the author 
proposes to use steam tugs of a horse power 
determined by the traffic, and of light draught of 
water, each of which would haul a flotilla of canal 
boats dependent in number on the traffic and the 
power of the engines. 

Tae Derxine-Fountarin Movement. — A 
drinking-fountain has been put up on the south 
side of Blackfriars-bridge. The Lambeth Water 
Works Company supply the water. Another 
fountain has been opened at the Triangle, South- 
wark-bridge. This fountain is the gift of Mr. 
Alderman Hale, in connection with the London 
Drinking-fountains Association. It was designed 
and executed by Wills, Brothers, sculptors, of the 
Euston-road. —— The first drinking-fountain im 
Taunton has just been erected in the centre of 
the open space between East-street, East-reach, 
and Silver-street. The fountain was provided and 
erected at the expense of Mr. W. Rawlinson.—— 
At the recent holiday assemblages in the Crystal 
Palace, it was really painful to observe whole 
flocks of little ones surrounding some fortunate 
individual possessed of a drinking-utensil, and 
charitably dealing out water from amongst the 
aquatic plants and fishes, from want of anything 
like drinking-fountains or even taps. Two or 
three small affairs, which seem to have been put 
up for behoof of those connected with the palace, 
had the water actually shut off from them alto- 
gether, on, at least, one of these occasions. If the 
object were to increase the demand for stronger 
liquors, we should think that object was effected : 
at least, we saw little boys tossing off their tam- 
blers of ale at the counters, who, doubtless, would 
have been quite well satisfied with “the pure 
and sparkling water,” could they have got at 
it. The managers should have heard, as the 
writer of this note did, the mmutterings and 
gramblings to which this want of a free supply 
of water to families and youngsters “out for the 








day ” gave rise. 
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Evit Dravents.—Alcohol, says Liebig, is a bill 
drawn on the workman’s health, which he is in- 


cessantly compelled to renew, as he has not the | at the Roy: 
funds to meet it. The bankruptcy of the body is, 


accordingly, the inevitable result. 


ARCHITECTURAL InstTiTUTE oF ScoTLAND.—A 


LrverPoot ARCHITECTURAL Socrery.— The 
usual ree, meeting of this society was held | D 





DILaPIpATIONS IN GLEBE HovsEs.—Viscount 
, according to notice, inquired on 


Institution, Colquitt-street, on Wed- 


president, occupying the chair. The papers for 


special as the Architectural Institute of | of Ventilation, with Experiments,” by Mr. G. 


Scotland was 


eld in George-street Hall, Edin- | Reid, and “Some Remarks upon the Metropolitan 


burgh, on Tuesday, the 31st ult., for the purpose | Drainage, with Illustrations,” by Mr. Barry. 


of taking into consideration the propriety of 


memorializing Government to proceed with the 
erection of the General Post-office for Scotland, 
at Edinburgh, upon the site acquired for this pur- 

At an ordinary meeting of the Institute, to 
be held on Monday, the 6th inst., a Notice of the 
Life and Works of the late Mr. William H. 
Playfair, architect, by Mr. John Murray Graham, 
will be read. 

Consecration oF St. Pavi’s Cavron, Hae- 
GERSTONE.—Last week the Bishop of London con- 
secrated the new church of St. Paul, Haggerstone, 
in the parish of Shoreditch, The parochial district 


of St. Mary, Haggerstone, of which St. Paul’s| 


Fatt or 4 Hovsr.—On the night of Monday 
an accident occurred, by the sudden falling of a 
two-story house, in the occupation of Mr. Jobn 
Smith, at Troy Town, Rochester. According to 
the newspapers, the utmost excitement prevailed 
in the vicinity, and large numbers quickly set to 
work to remove the ruins, when, after a delay of 
some two hours, the sufferers were extricated, 
providentially without loss of life. 

RESTORATION CF THE SHRUBBERIES IN HypE- 
PARK.—At the weekly meeting of the Marylebone 
representative council, on Saturday, letters were 
read from the members for the borough, Mr. Edwin 
James and Lord Fermoy, on the subject of the 





nesday evening, the 25th, Mr. H. P. Horner, the 


the evening were the following :—“ The Principles 


forms a part, originally part of Shoreditch, has | destruction of the shrubberies in Hyde-park. It 
long held a prominent place among the parishes | appears that Lord Fermoy has had the assurance 
of the metropolis, on account of its dense popula- | from Lord Palmerston that the shrubs will be re- 
tion. A site sufficient for a new church, school, | placed and the grounds immediately laid out. 
and parsonage was obtained nine years ago by the | Thus this much-agitated question is to be satis- 
Diocesan Society, who paid 750/. for the leasehold | factorily set at rest. 

interest, Sir W. F. F. Middleton, Bart., giving his) Cotovurs sy RevotvutTioy.—A correspondent 
reversionary interest. Mr. Arthur Blomfield is | writes to say that a mechanical contrivance has 
the architect : Messrs. Holland and Hannen are | been invented by Mr. T. Goodchild, architect, for 
the builders. 


Frere in SanpBacnh Cuvrcn.—Dnuring a recent 
Saturday night’s storm, the parish church of 
Sandbach, restored within the last few years 
at a large expense, was found to be in flames. 
In the interior the flames had reached the 
gallery at the western end, and were rapidly 
approaching the organ and roof, when an entrance 
was gained. The engines were worked with vigour, 
and after a time the power of the fire began to 
slacken, An amount of damage was incurred of 
500/. The chancel, and the stained glass through- 
out the building have escaped; and the carved 
roof, being of oak, has met with but little damage. 
At a meeting of the most influential inhabitants, 
resolutions have been unanimously come to for an 
immediate restoration by voluntary contributions. 
The origin of the fire is (as usual) traceable to a 
defective flue, and to the Saturday night’s heating 
for Sunday morning. 

Tue SmaLi-Pox rn Scortanp.—It will surprise 
many, that up to the present time there is no 
regular system of vaccination in Scotland ; and in 
a great measure it is owing to this cause that 
this epidemic in this part of the kingdom is the 
means of destroying many lives. At a meeting 
of the Medico-Chirurgical Society at Edinburgh, 
the subject was taken into consideration. All 


exhibiting coloured patterns by means of a rotatin 
coloured radial disc, over which is fitted a fix 
perforated pattern, merely cut in black paper: 
the revolution of the disc beneath fully tinges the 
perforations with the most elaborate colourings. 
The inventor has been forestalled by the “ Colour 
Top,” described in our pages some months ago. 
ARSENIC IN PapERHANGINGS.—Three children, 
living near Tipton, have been all but poisoned. 
On removing to a new house, according to a 
Manchester paper, they became strangely and un- 
accountably ill. At nights they were worse than 
in the daytime, and always very restless, the 
muscles of the face being marked by a kind of 
twitching. Medical assistance was procured, but 
without effect, until the medical attendant dis- 
covered that they were suffering from poison. 
He subsequently examined the bed-room, and 
finding the walls covered with a green-coloured 
|paper, tore off a small piece, in which he dis- 
|covered an extraordinary quantity of arsenic. 
|The children were removed into another room, 
|and are now fast regaining their usual health. 
| Tue County Surveyors or Iretanp. — A 
|memorial to the Lord Lieutenant has been circu- 
| lated by the county surveyors of Ireland, and ap- 
| proved by some of the principal members of the 
| two branches of the Legislature, the prayer of the 














Tuesday whether any Bill was proposed to be 
introduced during the present session under the 
sanction of the episcopal bench to alter and amend 
the law relative to dilapidations in glebe houses. 
‘The Archbishop of Canterbury, in reply, an- 
nounced that a measure was in preparation, which 
he hoped soon to lay before the House. The 
Bishop of Oxford said that, as the Bill alluded to 
was in some respects a taxing Bill, it would be 
introduced into the House of Commons with the 
understanding that it was supported by the heads 
of the Church and the great body of the esta- 
blished clergy. 








TENDERS 
For new Church at Cowley, Oxford. Mr. George 
Edmund Street, architect. Quantities by — & Lee:— 
#7 





For alterations and additions, Commercial-street, 

Whitechapel, for Messrs. Venables and Sons. Mr. Isaac 

a Quantities by Mr. Marsland :— 
i z 





For Clarendon Hotel, Watford, for Mr. J. Simpson. 
Mr. J. Livock, architect. Quantities supplied :— 





For house and offices at Emmetts, Kent, for Mr. Richard 
Gibbs. Quantities not furnished. Mr. John Jeffkins, 





For the new Police Station, Ladywood-lane. Mr’ 
Edward Holmes, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
£2,080 0 
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Stockton & Field 


the speakers agreed in expressing unabated con- | memorial being, that his Excellency would cause one aay ney ap edpphaner AE 

fidence in vaccination, if properly performed; and such measures to be taken as will bring their 

proposed an interview with the Scottish members grievances, as to amount of salary and want of — Jude’s Parsonage, Commercial-street, White- 

of parliament resident in Edinburgh, with a view | provision for superannuation, or retiring allowance, es 

of having a vaccination bill for Scotland introduced | before the Legislature during the present session, 

into Parliament. Considering how intimately | and so give effect to the recommendations of the 

the interests of England, Scotland, and Ireland | elect committee. The salary, after deduction of 

have, by the facilities of communication, become | travelling expenses, is said to amount at present 

assimilated, it seems singular that separate enact- ,only to 200/. in the smaller counties, and much 

ments are required. The result is very incon- | less in the larger. 

venient. Sourm Waxes InstrtvTE or ENGIngEERS.—The 
—— AND NORWICH ARCHEOLOGICAL ot General Meeting of the members of this institute 

creTty.—The annual meeting of the members of | was held at Cardiff on the 26th ult. when a dis- uilding additional oaeaa 2 

this society was held in the Guildhall, Norwich ; cussion took place on a paper by Mr. Wilson on PR rai Mr. EB aon ah io 

Sir J. P. Boileau, the president, in the chair. The | steel, which the Cardiff’ Guardian, of 28th ult. | supplied :— 

attendance was numerous. The president, in his | reports at some length. At the close of the 

ad/ress on this fifteenth anniversary of the so- | discussion, Mr. Byott said he hoped it would not 














cie.y, stated that their funds were in the most | 
healthy condition—very much better than he had 
ever known them to be before, while the number 
of subscribers had augmented from 80—the num- 
ber at their first meeting in 1846—to upwards of 
800. The publications of the society had now 
amounted to five thick 8vo. volumes. The meet- 
ing was also addressed by Lord Arthur Hervey, 
vice-president; and after the usual elections of 
office bearers and other business, the Rev. J. 
Bulwer proposed that 50/. be appropriated to the 
engraving of the late Mr. Muskett’s series of 
camera drawings of the Norwich gateways. The 
meeting referred the matter to a committee, as 
it was doubtful whether they were thirteen in 
number or twenty-three. The Rev. C. R. Man- 
ning then read a paper on “ A Brass in Methwold 
Church,” and Mr. Harrod one on “ The Earth- 
works at Castleacre.” The Rev. J. Gunn gave 
an account of his recent excavations at Hoxne, 
the result of which had been “to bring the bones 
of extinct animals to a much higher stratum than 
ever su and to bring the flint implements 
toa much lower one,” 





forth that all their best iron was brought from Pe EE nomena ey : ma 
Russia and Sweden, as a great deal was imported Or ‘one at premises, Jermyn-street, St. 
from the East Indies, the imprrtation of which | Tint & Chemberain achiterte uastities not sup. 
he hoped to see extended. Mr. Wilson said such | plied:— 
was the fact : they also imported from Newfound- 
land and other British provinces, but the bulk 
came from Sweden and Russia. Some of the 
papers were discussed, and one by Mr. Maynard, 
on the Cramlin Viaduct, was read, but the di 
cussion upon it was postponed. 

Campriper GuitpHatL.—The Cambridge Jn- — suena @aneil enites 
dependent Presssays,—“The committee,aftermuch | For alterations and refron house . 
labour, have decided upon a plan, which is indeed | nn ng crbmeet. Gaantihien saggiien Sp MrT yer, 
an amalgamation of the two plans “ Utility” and | Manchester :— 

“ Treu und Fest,” but it is found that to carry it W. Dalles 
out, and obtain the necessary amount of light, 
some part of Mr. Livermore’s premises must be 
purchased, at a cost of 400/.; and for this purpose 
— will ra to the Town Council on 
y next. It is then expected that the plan! for works to be done at Office, Holloway-road, 
will be completed, and in a fit state to moh to | for Messrs. Rickett, Smith, ‘eco. Messrs. Tillott Chen. 
the Council for its approval at the following meet- | erlain, architects. Quantities : 
ing. The greatest care has been taken not to 
ex 





ng nine houses in Bowater- 
heath, for Messrs. Nickoll, Mr. C. Bradley, 
Liddiatt (accepted) £7 











ceed the stipulated expense.” 








